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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1907. 





A new issue of ‘‘ The Speaker,’’ under | 
Mr. Massingham’s Editorship, will 
commence in the month of March. 


Untit the very last moment we could not believe 
that the Bishops would reiect the Education Bill, with 
its almost reckless generosity to Church schools. 
However, the Moderates gave way to the Fanatics, 
and now the Archbishop is beginning to cry over the 
spilt million. At Ramsgate the other day, after a 
laboured explanation as to why education which is 
entirely paid for by rates and taxes should be under 
clerical control and flavoured with creeds and cate- 
chisms, he went on to admit, ‘‘as a student of recent 
English history,” that there was a year ago an ex 
pression on the part of the people of England of a 
desire for some change in our present system of 
education, ‘‘ and that that change must be on the lines 
of popular control and the freeing from denominational 
tests of the teachers as such.” The words ‘‘as such” 
appear to be important, as they are to enable the 
change to be made without impairing ‘‘the great 
principle of denominational teaching in the schools.” 
Apparently the Primate still believes in the right divine 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal to control legis- 
lation, and expects the Government to re-introduce 
their Bill with further concessions! If so, he is living 
in a fool’s paradise. If just and equitable conditions 
are attached to rate aid and State grants, the House of 
Commons will make the will of the people felt without 
any humiliating compromise or dangerous concessions. 
What the Bishops really want and would strive for in 
times of reaction appears from the proposals of the 
Bishop of Manchester, to which we advert in our 
leader columns. 


On ty those who have had to wade through the con- 
sular reports on trade issued by the Foreign Office know 
how unsatisfactorily in many respects this consular 
service is at present organised. This state of things, 
however, is apparently to be mended, for Mr. Lloyd- 
George, in his speech at Walsall on Monday showed 
that he was quite alive to the deficiencies of these 
reports. Addressing the Walsall Chamber of Com- 
merce, he said that our foreign consuls were the eyes 
and ears of British traders, and that the consular 
service would be improved in order to assist our 
commercial men at home. In the future a consul, 
before being appointed, will have to pass through the 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade, where, 
it is hoped, he may acquire a knowledge of the kind 
of information traders wanted to know. Further, 
information important to any particular trade would 
be promptly wired to the Foreign Office in cases where 
a delay in transmission might deprive the report of its 
value. Information, however, cannot be kept secret 
without favouritism, and when published it becomes 
the property of the world. Special investigations are 
to be made into the industries of foreign countries, and 
a census of the production of our industries instituted. 
His final proposal dealt with the registering of patents 
in this country by foreigners. Such a chorus of 
approval has arisen from the Tariff Reformers in 
regard to this last proposal that we should recommend 
the President of the Board of Trade to look before he 





leaps. We certainly do not want to be protected 
against the benefits of foreign invention. Whatever 
is done, we must keep a free market for inventions. 

Two ex-Ministers spoke at Tariff Reform meetings 
on Thursday, and neither seemed very cheerful. Mr. 
Lyttelton, at Cambridge, thought it imprudent to pro- 
duce any cut and dried scheme, but he suggested, as a 
subject for discussion at the coming Colonial Conference, 
a duty of one per cent. on all foreign imports except 
raw materials, on lines suggested by Sir George Clark. 
At the Midland Unionist Conference held in Walsall, 
Lord Morpeth, who presided, condemned the proposals 
for a *‘ fiscal truce,” which he described as a surrender 
of principles; and a Tariff Reform resolution was 
adopted unanimously. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
spoke at the evening meeting, admitted that there was 
discontent and unrest in the Unionist Party. Tariff 
Reformers, he said, were in a great majority, and meant 
to keep their policy before the public as ‘ the first con- 
structive work” of their party. It was, he declared, 
the only policy which would provide money enough for 
old-age pensions. ‘This is, of course, the strong point 
of the Tariff Reformers, and, if they can persuade this 
Government to keep up the military and naval expendi- 
ture, Free Trade will again be seriously menaced in 
another year or two. 


SOME provinces of Russia are now faced with famine 
On a scale which will make the winter and spring of 
1907 a ghastly one in their annals. In a letter to the 
Times, published on Tuesday, M. Nicola Shishkoff 
draws a heartrending picture of the destitution in 
South-eastern Russia. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he has been through the famines of 1899 and 1891-2, 
during which he assisted in the relief work, he describes 
the present famine as likely ‘‘to become one of the 
most awful calamities that even Russia has ever 
witnessed.”” Hundreds of thousands of people are on 
the verge of starvation. Scurvy and typhus have 
already made their appearance, but the culminating 
point is not likely to be reached till March or April. 
The drought has ruined the crops, which will not yield 
per acre half the amount of grain sown. A family of 
eight persons, it seems, can subsist on 1s. per day, 
yet the peasantry are at starvation point. Horses 
and cattle are dying for want of hay and straw, and in 
one province 200,000 horses and 85,000 cows had 
perished by the middle of November. Let us hope 
that ample funds will be provided and competent 
people appointed to distribute them. 


WHILE even the most casual newspaper reader may 
pose as an expert on the German elections, there are very 
few who seem to be able to speak with confidence or 
exactitude about the elections for the Duma which are 
now taking place in Russia. During the past fortnight, 
the electoral colleges throughout the Empire have been 
quietly voting for delegates, and the slow process of 
election is still going on. These electoral colleges 
consist of the various grades of citizens—peasants, 
workmen, small landholders, large landholders, and 
priests and the professional and commercial voters. 
So far as the results are published it would seem that 
the workmen in the towns are returning Radicals and 
Socialists, while the small landowners send a fair propor- 
tionof Monarchists. The Government has sofar behaved 
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fairly well. But with all news from Russia it is neces- 
sary to exercise caution, and until the further stages 
have been completed—the choice of electors by the 
delegates and the election of the deputy by the elector 
—it is impossible to say what the complexion of the 
Duma may be. ‘‘ Order and tranquillity” have charac- 
terised the proceedings, so it is said, but while 
M. Stolypin was issuing an order prohibiting inter- 
ference with the elections, several police officers at 


' Moscow are said to have been imprisoned for leniency! 


Tue Parliamentary Labour Party held its annual 
conference at the end of last week at Belfast; the 
gathering representing over 1,000,000 workers. 
The first day’s proceedings included the President’s 
address, which was delivered after the conference had 
wished success to Russian and German Socialists. The 
President (Mr. J. J. Stephenson) expressed natural 
jubilation at the success of the party in last year’s 
elections, and he also insisted upon the right (which 
as apart from the wisdom no one has ever questioned) 
of the Labour Party to interfere in any constituency, 
even at the risk of handing over a seat to reaction. 
‘*‘We are independent,” he said, ‘‘of both parties.” This 
was followed by a short speech from Mr. Bell, M.P., 
who hoped that, whatever their political opinions might 
be, they would have the same unity in Parliament 
among the members of the party in the coming session 
as they had in the last session. Passing to the business 
of the conference, an increase in the levy for payment 
of members was agreed to. On the licensing question 
the executive submitted a recommendation that any 
measure of licensing reform should confer upon 
localities full and unfettered power for dealing with the 
licensing question in accordance with local opinion. 
Though this was agreed to without a division an 
objection was raised that the recommendation might do 
harm to the party, but in his speech at the evening 
demonstration Mr. Hardie waived this aside as 
an irrelevant consideration. 


THE most significant feature of the second day’s 
sitting was the rejection of resolutions submitted by 
various Trades Unions, with the object of converting 
the Labour Party into a Socialistic organiastion. The 
intention of the first resolution was frankly Socialistic, 
demanding the overthrow of capitalism, &c. This was 
thrown out by a majority of 835,000 to 98,000. The 
underlying motive of the second was the exclusion of 
members who were not actively associated with Trade 
Unions. This, of course, was aimed at several well-to-do 
M.P.’s and middle-class adherents, but it was defeated by a 
substantial majority. A further resolution for the formu- 
lation of a party programme received similar treatment 
from the more moderate and predominant section. The 
final sitting, on Saturday, was brought to a close by a 
dramatic speech from Mr. Keir Hardie. He had been 
deeply vexed by the attitude of the Labour Conference 
towards woman suffrage. We had been led to suppose 
that the Labour Representatives in the House of 
Commons would support Mr. Keir Hardie’s Bill for the 
extension of the suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men. Buta resolution in favour of this policy was 
opposed by an amendment declaring for adult suffrage 
and against the Bill ; and the vote resulted in a large 
majority for the amendment, 268,000 being cast for 
the motion and 605,000 against. Mr. Hardie there- 
upon intimated that he would seriously consider 
whether he could remain a member of the party. 
This break with the militant suffragettes will appar- 
ently mean the withdrawal of Labour support from 
Mr. Hardie’s Bill; for it must be remembered that the 
strength of the Labour Party rests upon the theory that 
its Members in Parliament will carry out the wishes of 
the workers whom they represent. They are in the 
strictest sense of the term delegates. We admire Mr. 





Keir Hardie’s constancy and devotion ; but we cannot 
help reminding him that not very long ago one of his 
favourite grounds for denouncing the Liberal Party was 
that it preferred electoral to social reform, and thought 
more of altering political machinery than of promoting 
social welfare. 





AT its meeting, on Tuesday, the London County 
Council adopted the proposed Electricity Supply Bill, 
on a strictly party division, by 77 votes to 34, thus 
making ‘‘ Municipalisation versus Monopoly” one of 
the chief issues at the coming election. A report, 
presented at this meeting by the Local Government 
Committee, shows the intimate connection between 
the national exchequer and local rates. All counties, 
and London among them, receive every year ‘‘ exchequer 
contributions,” chiefly public-house licence duties and 
the beer and spirit surtaxes, which go to reduce rates. 
But various deductions are made before the money 
reaches Spring Gardens, for police, lunatics, medical 
officers, and other purposes, with the result that in the 
metropolis at least very little remains to help the rate- 
payer. London loses in two ways; the scheme of 
distribution discriminates in favour of other counties, 
and payments are made for services in which 
London hardly shares—such as swine fever ; and then 
our absurd scale of licence duties hits London harder 
than any other city. Certain wine and beer-houses, for 
instance, which are worth £800 a year and more by 
reason of their licence alone, and are assessed to the 
Compensation Fund (under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1904) 
at £100 a year, pay only 44 for their licence, or a duty 
of a 4 per cent. In commercial language the State 
sells a concession worth £800 for 44; but when the 
house is wanted tor a public improvement the un- 
fortunate ratepayer has to pay to some brewer or 
distiller the capitalised value of £796 a year. As 
compared with rural disticts London licences pay a 
percentage of 9°8 against 40°5; and as compared with 
New York they pay an average of £38, against one of 
#245. If Mr. Asquith deals faithfully with the licence- 
duties in his Budget, he will reduce the rates in London 
by 6d. in the 4, and it is the obvious duty of Progressive 
financiers to forward this matter. 


In his Queen’s Hall speech, on the 24th, Mr. John 
Burns referred to the charges of personal corruption 
brought against the Tramways Committee of the London 
County Council. The twelve Progressive members of 
that. Committee had just decided to bring a libel action 
against the Standard, and writs were issued on the 25th. 
But the action could not come on for trial until long 
after the elections had been decided. So Mr. Burns 
said :— 

‘““What is this charge against these twelve councillors; 

I know it to be, as we all know it to be, unfounded, unfair, 

and untrue. The Standard knows that its charge cannot be 
brought to legal issue before March 2nd, and it skulks 
behind that fact. But there is a Court—a tribunal that can 
try this issue straightaway and at once. It sits at Whitehall. 
It is the Local Government Board.” 
He proceeded to denounce the conduct of that 
paper as tending to drive sensible and decent citizens 
out of public life. On this, the Standard applied to a 
Divisional Court for a rule committing Mr. Burns to 
prison for contempt of Court. This application was 
refused, but Mr. Justice Darling, who indulged in a 
good deal of characteristic sarcasm at Mr. Burns's 
expense, seems to have misunderstood what the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board really meant. 
Mr. Burns did not mean that his inquiry was a 
‘*Court” in the legal sense, or that it could try the 
libel action brought against the S/andard. What he 
meant, as everyone at the Queen’s Hall could 
see, was that if the Standard, or any responsible 
persons, would formulate a _ definite charge 
against the members of any local authority the 
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Board would at once institute a searching inquiry, 


into the whole matter. The Standard has brought; 
serious charges against individual candidates which 
might easily influence the elections on March 2nd, and 
yet is unwilling to adopt the inexpensive and speedy 
machinery which would prove the truth or falsehood of 
its charges before that date. Mr. Justice Phillimore 
obviously did not share his colleague’s objection to 
Mr. Burns’s speech, and stated the law, as he often 
does now when he sits with Mr. Justice Darling in a 
Divisional Court, in a few wise and timely sentences :— 


“The world has gone mad on the doctrine of contempt of 
Court, and I think the exercise of this jurisdiction 
should not be extended but diminished. I confess it would 
take a long time to convince me that a man is guilty of 
contempt of Court who says, even publicly, and even if he 
is a great man, ‘My friend John Jones has been accused 
of disgraceful conduct, and is bringing an action for libel. 
Meanwhile I say that I believe he is not guilty of such 
disgraceful conduct, and I still believe it in my mind 
and I am not going to be prevented from saying that 
this is surely sound sense, sound law, and sound morality.” 





TWENTY-FIVE years have passed since Mr. Gilbert 
put ‘‘the judicial humourist” on his famous list of 
people we can do without; but the type still exists to 
cheer the briefless barrister who sits waiting for work 
on the hard benches of the High Court. We are too 
serious a nation lightly to extinguish the sparks of 
humour which spring from the judicial anvil ; but we 
may fairly demand that such humour shall be tempered 
with justice. Mr. Justice Darling has long worn the 
judicial cap and bells, but his most recent achievement 
has led to an extension of photographic licence which 
most people will regret. A well-known actress brought 
an action for libel against a photographer who had 
represented her in a nightdress, and in even more scanty 
attire, on some thousands of picture postcards. The photo- 
graphs were “ faked,” or made up by taking the lady’s 
face from a genuine photograph and combining it with 
the body of some other person. The owner of the face 
naturally objected and explained that she had never been 
photographed either in her sleeping costume or as a 
waternymph. Mr. Justice Darling, however, who has 
a passion for theatrical cases, so amused the jury with 
jokes about Pauline Borghese and other persons and 
things, and drew such a curious distinction between the 
legal rights of a vicar’s wife and an actress, that the 
twelve good men treated the whole case as a joke, and 
gave a verdict for the defendant. To publish a “ faked” 
portrait of any person appears to us precisely the same 
as publishing a false statement, and it really seems 
absurd to say that the law cannot prevent such publica- 
tion. If some enterprising photographer were to print 
a postcard representing the head of a judge attached to 
the body of—say Little Tich, the law might find itself 
armed with unsuspected powers. 


Tue Government scheme for the solution of the 
Irish University question, announced by Mr. Bryce last 
Friday, resembles closely that recommended by the 
majority of the Royal Commission. Trinity College, 
the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast and Cork, and a New 
College with a Catholic ‘‘atmosphere,” are to be 
federated in a National University, which will replace 
both the existing Irish Universities. Most Nationalists 
give the scheme a guarded approval, though many 
question the wisdom of giving it precedence over the 
‘*Central Council” Bill. Growls against it have already 
emanated from Trinity College, where an association 
of graduates to protect Trinity’s interests is fore- 
shadowed. Cork vehemently denounces a scheme 
that postpones indefinitely the independent Cork 
University of its aspirations. Galway, through Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, protests against the proposed 








lowering of the status of its college (which is to be 
merely an affiliated preparatory institute, not a con- 
stituent college), and emphasises the advantage, for 
Gaelic studies, of Galway’s western position. But 
these and other points, not unimportant in themselves, 
count for nothing in comparison with the question, 
Will the Bishops accept the scheme, in spite of their 
known personal preferences (Archbishop Walsh ex- 
cepted) for the reorganisation of the Royal University ? 
They can scarcely reject it, in view of their published 
statements to the Commission. They may, therefore, 
remain silent pending the introduction of the Bill. 


AN extraordinary sensation has been caused in 
Dublin by the production of Mr. J. M. Synge’s new 
drama ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World.” Depart- 
ing from the current convention, Mr. Synge has 
treated his peasants as real human beings, and has 
drawn aside the filmy veil of sentiment through which 
it is customary to regard Irish country life. The result 
was that, on the second performance of the piece on 
Monday evening last, the pit of the Abbey Theatre was 
invaded by an organised mob of Sinn Feiners, deter- 
mined either to stop the performence or to prevent the 
actors from being heard. A continuous howling, 
hissing, and stamping was kept up through the whole 
of the three acts of the play, Mr. Fay and his company 
going through the piece in dumb show. It is to be 
regretted that most, if not all, of the disturbers were 
members of the Gaelic League, and that Irish epithets 
mingled with the storm of denunciation with which they 
regaled the actors during their plucky performance. 
The clerical influence in Ircland has been for some time 
distinctly hostile to Mr. Synge, who, unlike one of the 
characters in ‘*‘ The Playboy,” has shown very clearly 
that he is not ‘‘ afraid of Father Riley.” 


Tue Italian Chamber met again on January 3oth, 
our Rome Correspondent writes, for what is considered 
the most important period of the Parliamentary 
session in Italy. It will sit until the summer vacation, 
which is generally about the middle of July. Not- 
withstanding many, and not altogether disinterested, 
alarmist rumours, it is generally believed that the 
Giolitti Cabinet has nothing to fear, although some 
changes may take place in the holders of the different 
portfolios, owing to the ill-health of some Ministers 
and to difficulties, of an administrative and technical 
character, which others have found in carrying out their 
programmes. However, no political differences exist 
among the members of the Cabinet. It has now three 
main objects in view, the diminution of taxation, be- 
ginning with that which weighs heavily on the poorer 
classes, and on the poorer communes; the improve- 
ment of the public services, chiefly railways, posts, 
telegraphs, telephone, &c., and finally the maintenance 
of peace. A large part of the surplus in the Italian 
budget, with the addition of £800,000 yearly coming 
from the diminution of the interest now paid on Italian 
consols, will be employed for the first two purposes, 
while the third will contribute to augment the pros- 
perity of the country and therefore its revenue. 
Attempts have been, and are being, made to carry the 
Government into an anti-clerical policy, similar to that 
which has been going on in France, but Signor Giolitti 
has refused to follow this course, holding that the 
present laws are quite sufficient to protect the State 
against any wrongful interference on the part of the 
Church. He thinks that when the religious authorities 
respect the laws of the country they are in their turn 
entitled to respect, following that fundamental principle 
of ecclesiastical policy laid down by Count Cavour ‘‘a 
free Church in a free State.” 
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In the Zimes of Tuesday an Australian correspon- 
dent describes in detail the curious results of the tederal 
elections which were held some six months ago. Onall 
sides a few seats were lost and gained, but the final com- 
parison leaves parties very much as they were, @e., in 
three groups, not one of which has anything like a 
majority. Mr. Deakin commands 1g votes, Mr. Watson 
25, and Mr. Reid about 20, with 10 more who may vote 
against Labour Legislation. The group system there- 
fore remains, and the House divides itself up into two 
parties for the policies of the various leaders—45 
against 29 for Mr. Deakin, 27 against 47 for Mr. Watson, 
and a possible 2o for Mr. Reid’s proposed repeal of 
recent legislation. Mr. Deakin remains at the head of 
affairs, but only by permission of the Labour men, and 
so with no fixity of tenure. Advocates of the two-party 
system are naturally disappointed, but the 7Zzmes 
correspondent finds a compensating advantage in the 
greater individuality and higher standard of public 
morality among members, which the group system 
appears to have produced. 


THE extension of the benefits of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act to domestic servants has very 
naturally roused the insurance companies to a vast deal 





of energy and it must be very comforting to nervous 
householders to learn that the best actuarial skill has 
calculated that the risk can be covered at a premium of 
three shillings a year. It would be interesting to know 
on what basis the calculation is made. To an ignorant 
non-expert it is a little puzzling to imagine whence come 
the statistics of accidents in private houses which make 
possible any rate at all ; but it may be taken for granted 
that the companies are allowing an ample margin, and 
their unanimity is certainly wonderful. Such offers as 
we have yet seen come from reliable offices of unim- 
peachable position ; but it is quite possible that pre- 
cautions will soon have to be taken for the protection 
of the public against bubble companies. However that 
may be, the whole thing is a striking justification, put 
in a way that all can understand, of the principle of 
distribution of liability for accidents. 


Tue place which Miss Marie Hall has gained in 
the hearts of the music-loving public was shown at the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night, when this artist gave 
a farewell recital prior to her departure on tour in the 
States and elsewhere abroad. After the Bach Concerto 
in D minor (for two violins) she was recalled twice, 
and after the next item thrice, while at the end 
of the programme a section of the audience would 
not be satisfied till she played a melodious ‘‘ extra” as 
a parting gift. Her greatest triumph, perhaps, was 
Joachim’s Concerto in G Major, a work which, it is 
stated, has not been performed in our concert rooms 
since its first production at a Crystal Palace concert in 
1875—probably on account of its extreme difficulty. 
In this Miss Hall demonstrated her great technical 
powers to full advantage, her brilliant rendering being 
all the more praiseworthy in that it followed imme- 
diately upon the long-sustained effort required by the 
Bach concerto, in which she was partnered by Mr. Max 
Mossel. Miss Marie Stuart, a new contralto, made 
her London debut at the same concert. She sang the 
passages from Gluck’s opera, ‘‘ Orfeo e Euridice,”’ 
including the ‘‘ Che faro” lament, with considerable 
dramatic power, and, seemingly, without nervousness. 
The profits from this entertainment go to an Indian 
charity. 


CoguELIN week—the second week of the French 
season at the New Royalty Theatre—opened on Monday 
night with Moliére’s comedy ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.” The famous French comedian, almost as 


well-known in London as in Paris, gave a fine 
representation of M. Jourdain, the jovial bourgeois. 
The infinite mobility of his features and the expressive 
‘* business,” combined with the drollery of the part, 
kept the house in a state of continual merriment 
‘*Tartufe” and ‘Les Precieuses Ridicules” filled the 
bill on Tuesday night; on Wednesday Labiche’s 
amusing farce ‘‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon” 
provided full scope for M. Coquelin’s richest humour. 
On Monday, February 11th, Mdlle. Jeanne Granier is 
to be seen in Maurice Donnay’s four-act comedy, 
‘* Education de Prince,” in which her impersonation of 
the Queen of Silistria has been hailed in Paris as a 
masterpiece of acting. 


” 


In the strenuous fight over the ‘six months’ limit 
another side of the ‘‘ net” system has been lost sight 
of entirely in the Book War. This is the great increase 
in the number of net books—a rise in ten years from 
thirty per cent. to about eighty per cent. of the total 
number of books published. This is only the natural 
result of the net book system ; in fact, it was the result 
in view all along, and one to which there can be no 
objection. But the public libraries of the country are 
aggrieved because they are treated as retail buyers, 
and receive no discount on net books, no matter how 
large their orders may be. The booksellers cannot see 
their way to making any alteration in this rule, although 
a different arrangement is in force in other countries. 
As a protest against this the Library Association has 
called a conference of its members at the end of 
February to consider the question. 


Tue futility of forecasting the result of a Royal 
Academy election was again proved on Wednesday 
night, when Mr. George Henry was chosen to fill the 
one vacant associateship. It was known, indeed, that 
he was among the candidates, but his success was not 
considered by outside opinion to be likely; the 
eminence of other competitors, whose names have been 
freely mentioned in this connection, and the fact that it 
was Mr. Henry’s first appearance on the list, were held 
to discount his chances. However, the most rabid 
anti-Academy critic can scarcely find fault with this 
election. The new associate is a painter who is imbued 
with the best traditions of the Glasgow school, and has 
long been a prominent exhibitor at the leading London 
exhibitions, where his strong personality, virile work- 
manship, and sturdy independence of faddism, have 
revealed themselves in his landscape and portraits. 


Tue death of Lord Field at the ripe old age of 
ninety-three years removes one more link with the far- 
distant past. It is thirteen or fourteen years since he 
made his last appearance in his judicial capacity in the 
House of Lords, and seventeen since his growing 
infirmity compelled his retirement from the Bench. 
Neither as counsel nor as judge was he ever very much 
in the public eye ; his practice was of the steady and 
remunerative kind which does not come into the fierce 
glare of publicity, and the cases in which he figured 
were interesting rather to the profession than to the 
world at large. We doubt if even “Sharpv. Wakefield” 
conveys any definite meaning to the man in the street. 
In his time it was a rare event for one to pass, as 
Lord Field did, at the age of thirty-seven from the 
ranks of the solicitors to those of the bar. Such a 
thing is common enough nowadays, but even to-day it 
would be something of an achievement to become a 
judge after starting practice so late. The pages of the 
law reports bear witness to the soundness of the late 
judge’s learning, and all agree that he was an able and 
a painstaking judge, but his term of office is now only 





remembered by the older generations of the bar, 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

HE first round in the German elections has been 
fought, and the forecasts of the prophets have not 
been verified. If there was one thing about which the 
best judges in Germany seemed to be pretty certain, 
it was that the German Liberals would be almost 
crushed out between the Socialists and the Catholic 
centre on the one hand, and the Imperialists and Con- 
servatives on the other. So far, however, the most 
conspicuous success has been the revival of the 
National Liberals and Radicals, who, for many years, 
had been steadily going down hill. In 1903 only five 
National Liberals, and not a single Radical were 
definitely elected at the first ballots. Last week no less 
than twenty National Liberals and nine Radicals were 
so elected. On the other hand, whereas fifty-six Social- 
ists came in on the first ballot in 1903, only twenty- 
nine were elected last week. The Centre remains just 
as strong as it was before, and the Poles have raised 
their numbers from twenty-three to twenty-nine. The 
Imperialist Party has almost disappeared ; but the Con- 
servatives so far have captured nine seats, and have 
secured an enormously increased poll in the North- 
East, where the Junkers, backed by officials and police, 
have brought tremendous pressure to bear upon the 
peasants. The Catholics have done best in the South- 
West, while the Liberals have gained ground, mainly 
in the Midlands and the South. The great losses of 
the Socialists have been in Saxony. In Berlin, how- 
ever, their poll was increased by 32,000, while that of 
the Conservatives declined by 24,000, and in Greater 
Berlin—which corresponds with the suburbs of London 
—the Socialists increased their vote by no less than 
79,000. It is quite possible that in the second ballots 
they will win a seat at Potsdam, the electoral district 
in which the Kaiser’s favourite palace is situated. It 
the German towns were adequately represented, and 
the doctrine of one vote one value were put into opera- 
tion, the Socialists and Radicals together would be the 

most powerful party in the Reichstag. 

Supposing, however, as seems very likely, the 
Socialists are unable to recover their losses on the 
second ballot, are we to conclude that the Emperor and 
his Chancellor will have won a victory for the principle 
of irresponsible or bureaucratic government? We hope 
not, and we think not. One of the best signs for the 
realisation of a Parliamentary and Constitutional 
régime in Germany lies in the fact that, on suffering a 
small defeat the German Chancellor felt it necessary 
to appeal to the constituencies, and that he has sent 
Herr Dernberg, the most popular Minister he could 
find, to make orations in different part of the country 
in the hope of rallying voters to the parties who seemed 
most willing to support the colonial policy of the 
Government. Another good symptom is the enormous 
interest taken in the elections. This was seen and com- 
mented on by all the German newspapers in the cam- 
paign which preceded the first ballot, and convincing 
evidence of popular keenness is afforded by the enor- 
mous increase in the votes cast and in the numbers ol 
those on the register who exercised the franchise. In 
Baden, for example, 88 per cent. of the electorate 
polled, against 78 per cent. in 1903. These facts, quite 
apart from the actual composition of the new Reich- 
stag, will make powerfully in favour of a modification 
of the autocratic and bureaucratic Government that has 
prevailed in Germany ever since Germany was united. 
But we shall watch the second ballots with interest and 


some anxiety. They will enable us to judge what 
changes in policy the Chancellor will be likely to make 
in order to adapt himself to the new Reichstag ; but 
time only can show whether the new Chamber will 
show more independence and more readiness to assert 
its will than the old one. The real question, of course, 
is Ministerial responsibility. Without that, Germany 
must remain politically a backward country. 


WALL STREET FINANCE. 


HE severe crisis that has overtaken Wall Street, at 

a time when the manufactures and commerce of 
the United States are to all appearance in a condition 
of almost unparalleled prosperity, has caused a shock 
in all the nerve-centres of Europeal finance. Three or 
four years ago many of the leading securities among 
American Railways and industrial companies stood 
extremely low. The common stock of the Steel Trust, 
which stood at 50 not many days ago, and are now 
at 45, stood then at 9, and many American Rail- 
way securities were 25, 50, or even 100 per 
cent. below the price they had reached before the 
present slump began. It seems worth while to put 
before the readers of The Speaker a brief analysis of 
facts and causes, not only as a warning to would- 
be investors and speculators, but also because of their 
deep significance to anyone who desires to understand 
one of the worst social maladies of the United States, 
and the remedies that are so imperatively required. It 
is quite natural, of course, that stocks and shares 
should rise and fall with the rise and fall of dividends, 
and with the fluctuating conditions of the money 
market. If a country. plunges into a costly war and 
increases its debt, its credit is bound to fall, and with 
a fall in national credit you may expect to see a fall in 
home securities. Thus the Boer War caused a fall of 
20 per cent. in Consols. At the same time, there was 
an equally marked appreciation in the national credit 
of Italy and Spain, simply because these countries had 
abandoned colonial wars, had effected retrenchments, 
and were thus able to recuperate their finances. 

But in America the ordinary laws are often sus- 
pended and contradicted. | Enormous fluctuations are 
caused by the operations of ‘‘ bulls’’ and ‘‘ bears,”’ 
operations on a scale so colossal that it has been diffi- 
cult to discover, until quite lately, how even the pro- 
digiously wealthy operators on the other side found 
the money. For instance, in the year that has just 
gone by, the movements of American securities have 
been entirely inexplicable, upon any theory of intrinsic 
values. Last spring there occurred an event—the San 
Francisco catastrophe—which destroyed an immense 
amount of capital; a number of American Insurance 
Companies were crippled, or almost ruined, and pro- 
bably at least twenty or thirty millions’ worth of un- 
insured property was destroyed. Such a blow as this 
would naturally have led to a sensible depreciation in 
American securities ; for it was undoubtedly followed 
by much forced liquidation. Instead, there began in 
the summer an excited upward movement, which cul- 
minated towards the end of last year, carrying the 
prices of many American Railways far above any 
previous record. This no doubt was explained in some 
cases by the wonderful Accounts that were issued by 
railway companies and by industrial corporations, as 
well as by the phenomenal reports couched, we regret to 
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to the unbounded and unprecedented prosperity of 
American trade. At the same time, many organs of 
the Press, not all of them by any means above sus- 
picion, lent their aid to the speculative boom. Gamblers 
in London, Paris, and Berlin were, of course, speedily 
attracted ; but it was noticed by those who were in a 
position to know, that the public did not come in so 
readily as usual. Genuine investors saw nothing par- 
ticularly tempting in the price of American securities, 
even before the last boom began, and as prices went 
higher and higher investors in Europe and the United 
States, warned, we are glad to say, by an unusually 
large number of honest journalists in the financial 
press, became less and less inclined to take part in the 
performance. What, then, was the true cause of this 
extraordinary inflation? for certain it is that there 
must have been enormous purchases made. The 
answer is provided by the investigation now being made 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission into the sys- 
tem and method of ‘‘ Harriman finance,’’ which reveals 
an unscrupulousness unparalleled even in American 
finance. Full details are not yet before us; but we now 
know that since last June the Union Pacific and the 
Oregon Short Line, two of the companies which Mr. 
Harriman has used mainly for the purpose of stock 
jobbing, have bought no less than 103 million dollars 
worth of stocks in other railway companies, such as 
Baltimore, Illinois Central, Atchison, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and New York Central. Where did he get 
the money from? A correspondent of the London 
Tribune has pointed out that on June 3oth last, the 
Union Pacific combine, in its annual report, showed a 
cash surplus of only 51 million dollars. But there 
were further assets in the treasury of the Union Pacific, 
and it is practically certain that these securities were 
pledged, and that, with the loans so obtained, and with 
other borrowed money, these immense purchases were 
made. Of all the sensational disclosures made to the 
Commission, the most astounding is that Mr. Harri- 
man was given unlimited authority to borrow any sum 
of money, and to pledge all the assets of the Company 
as security for the payment. What amounts were 
borrowed—writes the correspondent referred to—and 
to what extent Standard Oil and other interests backed 
Mr. Harriman in these gigantic operations, the Com- 
mission expects to discover when Mr. Harriman, Mr. 
H. H. Rogers, Mr. H. C. Frick, Mr. William Rock- 
feller, and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff are placed on the wit- 
ness stand at subsequent hearings ; but there seems to 
be no doubt that a large group of financiers, acting 
with Mr. Harriman, and controlling not only immense 
railway companies, but enormous corporations like the 
Standard Oil Trust, and many leading banks, have 
been in league to inflate prices, in the hope of being 
able, when quotations reached a very high point, to 
unload on the public, and make enormous fortunes 
for themselves. In other words, these powerful 
financiers have used their authority and control over 
various banks and corporations, for the purpose of 
speculative operations on the Stock Exchange. We 
may Call all this the development of one-man power in 
American finance, and we may compare it with the 
parallel development of the one-man power in American 
politics, whether in a city, a state, or a federation. These 
developments have reached a point at which they can- 
not continue without imperilling financial stability, to 
say nothing of commercial credit and morality, in the 
States. They have already inspired a deep distrust into 
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the whole world of investors, and that at a moment 
when economic needs, especially as regards transit, are 
calling loudly for new capital. We should not be at all 
surprised to see, in the near future, a set back to the 
industrial and commercial progress of America, and 
that set back will be largely due to the distrust in- 
spired by the American magnates, of whom Mr. Harri- 
man is, for the moment, the most conspicuous type. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
HE Church Schools Emergency League are distri- 
buting papers to inaugurate a new campaign. 
The Bishop of Manchester is to preside at a Conference 
on February 4th, when a ‘‘ National system of Educa- 
tion ’’ is to be advocated on these lines :-— 

1. The system of denominational schools to be 
preserved. 

2. The denominations to be free to provide an un- 
limited number of new schools, and have them sup- 
ported by rates and taxes. 

3. The parents to be able to claim denominational 
teaching from ordinary teachers, after these have been 
duly tested. 

4. Ratepayers to allocate their rate to particular 
schools. 

5. No school to be transferred to a local authority. 

And these are supported by a declaration by the 
Bishop of Manchester that four points must be made 
clear. The Bishop’s four points are interesting; the first 
is ‘‘ That the parents have rights over their children,”’ 
on which we remark that they certainly have the right 
to educate them in their own way, at their own 
expense ; but if they choose to use a public school, they 
have no right to dictate the curriculum offered. 

The Bishop’s second point is that ‘‘ Ratepayers 
have rights over the distribution of their rates,’’ to 
which we may say that the ratepayers as a body, act- 
ing through their representatives, certainly ought to 
decide how the rates are distributed; but that no 
individual ratepayer can have the right to treat his 
compulsory rate as a voluntary subscription, and direct 
that it shall be ear-marked for some special purpose. 

The Bishop’s third point is that ‘‘ Teachers have 
rights in the matter of religious teaching.’’ Again, 
surely only a negative right. They may not claim to 
teach religion ; but they may claim to exercise their 
profession of teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic without being compelled to avow or teach 
religious dogmas which are not their own. 

And the Bishop’s fourth point is ‘‘ That the 
owners of school buildings have rights over those 
buildings.’’ To which may be said that a landlord’s 
rights do not usually extend to taking two-thirds of 
the management of his tenant’s business, nor to the 
appointment or dismissal of his tenant’s servants. 

We do not anticipate much practical result from 
this new crusade. Parliament has spent a full Session 
sifting the grain from the chaff of the Education 
problem, and has shown the public the real issues in 
regard to the Bishop of Manchester’s four points. 
When next it deals with the question, the rights of 
(1) the parents, (2) the ratepayers, and (3) the teachers, 
will be settled without much reference to the Bishop ; 
and on his fourth point about the buildings, the 
lesson that we have learnt from all the discussions 
upon last year’s Bill is that the buildings are not worth 
fighting about. Too much effort has been directed 
towards acquiring or improving the buildings of the 
denominational schools. We do not want the build- 
ings—we want the children; and if the parents who 
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are now compelled to use these schools have the 
choice offered them of attending a new well-equipped 
Council School, they will promptly accept it, and all 
question of the price to be paid either in money or kind, 
or in sacrifice of principle, for the use of the discarded 
buildings, will promptly disappear. 

We are now hearing much about the Board of 
Education administering the Education Acts firmly 
and ‘‘ exerting pressure’’ upon the owners of volun- 
tary school buildings. But why increase the dis- 
turbance by putting pressure upon the Bishops to spend 
money which they have not got, or to make alterations 
which will spoil the buildings for parochial purposes? 
That may cause unnecessary bitterness. Why not 
confine the pressure to the local authorities? Press 
them promptly to house all the children under their 
charge in buildings which are entirely public property, 
and under public management. Press money into their 
hands to help them to do it ; press them to discard the 
cruel theory that every vacant seat in a school build- 
ing is wasted space ; press them to remember that they 
run tram-cars with plenty of empty seats, and that a 
little surplus accommodation adds much to the health, 
convenience, and efficiency of a school. If we cease 
to wrangle with the Bishop about his buildings, and 
simply go on in a plain straightforward way, providing 
schools and education for the children, most of the 
issues which the Bishop is so anxious to raise _ will 
settle themselves. 





RURAL HOUSING. 


By Freperic MAcKARNESS, M.P. 


I Maes unanimous report of the Select Committee ap- 

pointed last summer to consider the Rural Hous- 
ing Bill, which was read by the House of Commons a 
second time in April—appearing as it does with the 
report of the Small Holdings Committee, and the report 
of Mr. R. H. Rew to the Board of Agriculture on the 
decline in the agricultural population—leaves no doubt 
as to the need for legislation with the least possible 
delay. Three or four facts of great seriousness stand 
out undisputed and indisputable. One is that decade 
after decade the agricultural labourers have been 
steadily declining in numbers. In 1881 there were 
nearly 984,000. In 1901 they had dropped to 689,000. 
This is due undoubtedly to several causes, many of 
which are common to other countries ; but two specially 
operate here, namely, the utterly inadequate cottage 
accommodation for the rural population, and the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining for them any share of the 
land, and so of their having before them any prospect 
of improving their condition. Another fact is that, 
though there has been legislation in the past directed 
to the promotion of small holdings and of better 
housing, by placing compulsory powers in the hands 
of local bodies, it has failed to achieve any substantial 
result. A third fact is that the main, though not 
the only, cause of this failure, has been a financial one. 
The local bodies entrusted with the duty have not 
been able to obtain land and build cottages at a price 
which they could pay, without imposing a burden or a 
risk upon the rates; and such a risk they have not 
cared to run. The object of the Rural Housing Bill 
of 1906 was, and the object of the new Government Bill 
must be, to remove or minimise this risk. Hostility 
there will always be among certain classes to raising 


and making more independent the agricultural 
labourers ; but the most formidable argument of these 


people will be gone when they can no longer point to 
the danger of increased rates. 


The Bill which I brought in—as the mouthpiece, I 
should add, of others who for years had been devoting 
themselves to this cause—proposed to meet this finan- 
cial difficulty in two ways. It proposed, on the one 
hand, to induce the Treasury to take up this question of 
adequately housing our rural population as a national 
question, and to advance money to the local bodies on 
far more favourable terms than before. It proposed, on 
the other, to make over to the occupier of the cottage 
a sufficient quantity of land to enable him to pay the 
higher rent necessary to cover the outlay incurred by 
the District Councils. These two principles have been 
adopted by the Select Committee so ably presided over 
by Sir John Dickson Poynder. But the Committee have 
made some most valuable recommendations for improving 
the Bill. One is designed to check the inflated values 
which are put upon land the moment it is known that 
it is required for a public purpose like the building of 
cottages. The Committee declares that : 


“No solution will be satisfactory that does not enable 
a local authority to purchase land compulsorily for any 
public purpose (including housing, drainage, small hold- 
ings, &c.) upon the basis of its rateable value. The 
present system, under which land is rated by a _ local 
authority upon one valuation, but can only be purchased 
by the same authority upon another valuation, having no 
necessary or recognised proportion to the first, seems both 
complicated and unjust.” 

With regard to the terms on which the Treasury 
now lend money to local authorities, the Committee 
point out that they are more onerous than they were 
some years ago. A District Council to-day can obtain 
a loan for not more than fifty years at a rate of interest 
of not less than 4} per cent. In 1808 the rate of 
interest was only 2} per cent. for a loan extending 
over a period of thirty years. The difference between 
2} per cent. and 4} per cent. on a house costing £200 
is equivalent to £3 a year, or £60 in capital. More- 
over, the rate of interest rises, under the present system, 
with the length of period over which the loan 
extends. There seems no good reason for this, any 
more than for the rise in the whole scale of interest 
since 1898, since, in all cases, the Treasury has the 
security of the rates to rely upon. When the Post Office 
accepts—as it does—some £ 150,000,000 of the work- 
men’s savings on deposit, it pays them only 23; per cent. 
interest. But when the Treasury lends moncy to build 
workmen’s cottages, it asks 4} per cent. on the loans. 
This seems hardly fair. The period for loans should 
be extended to the term of eighty years, sanctioned by 
the Housing Act of 1903, and the rate of interest should 
at least be the lowest possible that will involve no loss 
to the Treasury. 

But assuming the financial difficulties to have been 
disposed of, the undoubted disinclination of Tory Dis- 
trict Councils to move at all has been considered by the 
Committee. They have recommended, therefore, that 
there should be a jurisdiction in the County Council, 
concurrent with that of the District Council, to carry 
out housing schemes, and that on every County Council 
there should be a special Housing Committee, composed 
of men and women known to be experts, and not neces- 
sarily elected councillors, to take in hand this matter. 
And inasmuch as in many counties the County Councils 
will be as hard to move as the District Councils, the 








creation is recommended of a special Housing Depart- 
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ment of the Local Government Board, with a staff of 
officers for the special purpose of supervising the con- 
struction, sanitary condition, and repair of houses. 
Then, in the event of neglect of their housing or sani- 
tary duties by the local authorities, it is recommended 
that a statutory right of complaint to the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be given to any four householders, 
and that power should be given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, if satisfied that the local authorities will 
not do what is required, either to compel them by 
ntandamus or to execute the work by its own agents. 
The Committee have made many other useful sugges- 
tions for the more effective sanitary administration of 
the rural districts, as to some of which—such, for 
instance, as that the medical officer should be a 
permanent official giving his whole time to the duties, 
there is no difference of opinion in any quarter. It 
only remains now for the Government to bring in their 
Bill, which is demanded as much by moral and social 
conditions as it is advisable from a political standpoint. 
On the 27th April, when the Rural Housing Bill was 
read a second time in the House, Mr. Burns gave a 
distinct promise that : 
“if the promoters of the Bill would accept the suggestion 
which had been made from both sides of the House that it 
should go to a Select Committee, with the object of the 
Government’s using the Bill as the nucleus of a better 
Bill next year, the Government would not be indisposed to 
accept their responsibilities in that regard.” 
This promise was repeated in effect as lately as the 
7th November, in a reply given by Mr. Burns to a 
deputation from the National Housing Reform Council, 
received by the Prime Minister and himself, and it 
will, of course, be kept by the Government. 


ARBITRATION IN OLD JAPAN. 


i an essay that appeared recently on the origins of 
European systems of arbitration it was concluded 
that, though the forms and principles of arbitral pro- 
ceedings in most civilised countries are borrowed with 
modifications from Rome, as they seem to have bcen 
borrowed with modifications by Rome from Athens, 
yet many of the rude tribes of Northern Europe prac- 
tised simpler kinds of arbitration which flourish outside 
the law and are scarcely recognised by it even to this day. 
The old English words ‘‘ stickler’’ and ‘‘ daysman ”’ 
stood fur persons who made peace between conwatants 
or adjusted disputes between litigants. The ‘‘ days- 
men ’’ or ‘‘ dayesmen,”’ a word still used in some parts 
of the north of England, are recalled by a couplet in 
an old play :— 
“If neighbours were at variance they ran not straight to law; 
Dayesmen took up the matter, and cost them not a straw.” 
Nothing annoys a strict case-hardened lawyer more 
than the tendency of all parties, even in a formal arbi- 
tration, to expect concessions. He thinks that the 
justice of the common law, or at most the equity of the 
Chancellor, is enough. But the parties expect the award 
to be a compromise ; and they are quite right. The 
old primitive notion of arbitration all the world over is 
that the parties to a dispute should be appeased and 
made friends. The bearing of this upon the theory of 
international arbitration is obvious. International 
arbitration is in its childhood, and it would be absurd 
to expect international awards to be decided on strictly 
legal principles, even if the principles, customs, treaties, 
and conventions that make up what is called inter- 
national law had been harmonised and reduced to a 
satisfactory, consistent, and universally recognised 
code. The further this is from being the case the more 
important is the task of examining national ideas of 
arbitration ; for it is out of these national ideas that 
the international plant, if it is to be sound and healthy, 
must grow. 
It is not perhaps generally known that in Old Japan 





—that is to say, among the Japanese people as they 
were before the invasion of Western ideas—arbitration 
and compromise, instead of being merely subsidiary to 
legislation as in Ancient Greece and Rome, were the 
primary means of settling disputes. In some valuable 
materials for the study of private law in Old Japan, 
published at Tokio some fifteen years ago by the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, the psychology of Japanese 
arbitration is skilfully treated. The principal motive 
was the tendency to make everything smooth, the 
tendency, it is suggested, which still supplies the best 
key to much of the Japanese character. There is a 
strong desire to avoid obstacles. In numberless ways 
we are told a Japanese will put up with annoyance and 
even positive encroachment upon his rights, without 
making more than a polite protest. Even his disregard 
for truth, of which foreigners sometimes complain, is 
probably politeness and the dislike to offend carried 
to an extreme. 

A pleasanter result is the peaceable disposition 
of society ; ‘‘ one can see in New York in one night 
such exhibitions of violence, brawling, and abandoned 
lawlessness as one would not see in an entire year in 
Tokio. | Poverty and want are nowhere accompanied 
by such tranquillity and sobriety as in Japan.’’ 
So wrote Mr. J. H. Wigmore, the learned editor 
of the publication we have referred to, in the year 
1892; and he attributed all this to the deep- 
seated national distaste for anything in the shape of 
clash, clatter, shock, roughness, or any sort of strain, 
with a corresponding inclination to make everything 
quiet, smooth, easy, and harmonious. In short—this 
was before the war with China—‘‘ the Japanese,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ are confirmed quietists.’’ 

Hence it came about that in Old Japan, at any rate, 
it was an ingrained principle of the social and legal 
system that every dispute, if possible, should be 
smoothed away by resort to private or public arbitra- 
tion. If friendly mediation failed, the machinery of 
local government was employed under the old régime— 
in fact no efforts were spared, and the great majority 
of disputes were disposed of without litigation. The 
disposition to arbitrate was fostered by the feudal 
aristocracy in order to prevent turbulence ; and the 
arbitral procedure was actually enjoined by law, so 
that even where a lawsuit ultimately resulted, long 
stages of negotiations invariably preceded it ; and from 
the rural districts, at any rate, only a quite irrecon- 
cilable difference ever reached the seat of judgment in 
Yedo. 

Let us describe briefly how arbitration worked, 
and in so doing we shall follow very closely the 
authority of another writer, Dr. Simmons. When a 
disagreement occurred between members of a Kumi, 
the five heads of families met and tried to settle the 
matter. All minor quarrels were usually terminated 
satisfactorily in this way. A time was appointed for 
the meeting, food and wine were set out, and there 
was moderate eating and drinking, just as at a dinner 
party. This, they thought, tended to promote good 
feeling and to make a settlement easier ; ‘‘ for every- 
body knows that a friendly spirit is more likely to exist 
under such circumstances.’’ If, however, a settlement 
could not be reached, or if an offence was repeatedly 
committed, the grievance could be carried to the next 
in authority, the chief of companies, or else the neigh- 
bours might take matters into their own hands and 
break off intercourse with the offender, and subject him 
to a social boycott. This usually brought him to terms. 
The practice of appealing to the higher authorities was, 
we are told, common in the large towns and cities 
only, where the family unity was somewhat weakened 
but in the villages, where there was a great dis- 
like of outside coercion, few private disagreements 
went beyond the family or the Kumi. ‘‘A case which 
could not be settled in this way was regarded as a 
disreputable one, or as indicating that the person seek- 
ing the courts wished to get some advantage by tricks.’’ 
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A TALE OF GRAPES. 


A MONG the sorrowful memoranda on the iniquities 

of agricultural countries in their relations with 
Great Britain which appeared in Mr. Jesse 
Collings’ recent book, was a paragraph lamenting the 
fact that ‘‘ a prohibitive duty ’’ kept our growers from 
sending grapes into France! As Protectionists never 
seem to have heard in their childhood the saying con- 
cerning the unwisdom of despatching coals to New- 
castle, it was only to be expected that the grape 
grievance would be heard of again. And here it is. 
The form which the complaint takes this time is a letter 
from a firm of grape-growers at Worthing. Messrs. 
Samuel Johnson & Son do not grumble at Providence 
for having seen fit to give France more sunshine than 
their own country. Their complaint is not against 
Heaven, but Free Trade. To think, they cry, of 
** 76,000,000 Ib. of grapes ’’ being ‘‘ dumped down, and 
at the same time the foreigner ’’ allowed to raise tariff 
walls ‘‘ that render it impossible to send anything 
abroad ”’! 

Unluckily for the complainants, they did not 
address themselves to the Standard, or what once was 
the St. James’s Gazette. There they would have 
obtained sympathy. There the reality of their griev- 
ance would have been seen at once. There their letter 
would have attracted the penknife of the Tory poli- 
tician, eager for news of dying industries for his plat- 
forms. Alas, in an ill-advised moment they sent their 
letter to the Fruit Grower and Fruiterer, and because 
our contemporary knows something about the fruit 
trade, it has not gone well with them. 


** Are you aware” (asks the ‘largest circulation” of fruit 
trade papers) ‘that, in part exchange for the 76,000,000 Ib. of 
grapes, we are sending to the country where these grapes 
hail from (Spain) an immensely greater import of British 
manufactured goods than has ever been sent before? Besides 
this, we are receiving from Spain immense quantities of 
raw material in the shape of ingot metal. The imports into 
Spain from this country have to be paid for, or trade could 
not be carried on between the two countries, and a part 
payment is in the form of grapes.” 


The lesson in elementary political economy continues 
by supposing a duty put on foreign grapes. We 
should then, of course, receive fewer of them. Ergo, 
‘* we should be able to export from this country to 
Spain a smaller quantity of manufactured goods.”’ 
Further, it is patiently explained to Messrs. Johnson 
that trade with Spain is carried on almost exclusively in 
British ships, and that ‘‘ the balance of trade ’’ what- 
ever that may mean, is immensely in our favour. 

But even this is not stating the whole case. 
Against the protestation that unless we have Protection 
** there will be very few grape-growers left in Worth- 
ing,’’ our contemporary sets ‘‘ the very largely increased 
sendings to market of grapes from the Worthing 
district during the past quarter of a century.’’ But an 
even closer thrust is this :— 


“Supposing the foreign grapes and other fruit did not 
come into this country, in what channel would the Worthing 
produce find a market? Without the huge imports of foreign 
fruit that come to us would it be possible for the immense 
number of fruiterers (both wholesale and retail), who are 
distributing fruit and market-garden produce generally all 
over the country, to keep their businesses going all the year 
round? Whoever discusses this matter must look very 
closely into this aspect of the case, for it is of no use for 
Worthing to have a thousand tons of grapes to dispose of 
and to have no market whereby they can be distributed ; and 
certainly many of our markets must close their doors if im- 
ported foreign orchard and garden produce is penalised to 
anything like a prohibitive extent.” 


Our authority concludes by enumerating such additional 
points as 


** The employment which the foreign imports give to thou- 
sands of persons, 





“The vast circulation of money, the regularity of our 
supplies (a most important matter), 

‘** The large bulk of any one variety of fruit which can be 
depended upon (?.¢., it is possible to secure at almost any 
time 1,000 barrels or boxes of one variety of apple from over- 
sea, whereas frequently an order for a ton or two of any one 
of the English sorts would clear the largest market in the 
country), &c.” 


But let us imagine a 20 per cent. impost to keep im- 
ported grapes from competing with English. It would 
have to be 20 per cent., experts believe, to be effective 
and to be worth the Exchequer’s while. Then, says the 
Fruit Grower and Fruiterer, ‘‘ such a duty would kill 
this section of the trade, and the ultimate benefit of 
such a duty to the Worthing growers is highly prob- 
lematical.”’ 

It is very satisfactory to find so specious a plea for 
sympathy on behalf of a rural industry, alleged to be 
threatened by the foreigner, receiving such an uncom- 
promising and authoritative reply from within the 
trade itself. It cannot be too widely known that those 
who demand Protection for fruit-growers have not 
the whole trade behind them. One might go further 
and say in regard to other rural products than fruit, on 
behalf of which it is pleaded that tariffs should be set 
up, that the voice of authority is against the Protec- 
tionists. It is not more than three months since the 
Field, the leading paper on rural subjects, frankly 
admitted that ‘‘ home resources are absolutely incapable 
of supplying the needs of the nation in respect of dairy 
produce.’’ 


“It is an obvious impossibility,” it said, ‘ for our farmers to 
render the nation independent of foreign producers in so far 
as the provision of dairy produce is concerned. British 
farmers act wisely in electing to cater for the new milk 
market, and to allow the foreigner and Colonial to supply 
the butter and cheese, which are not only more intricate 
to produce, but yield a smaller profit upon the milk 
utilised.” 


It would be interesting indeed for experts to go 
carefully through the remaining “‘ articles which could 
be produced at home,’’ so imposingly tabulated in Mr. 
Collings’ book, and tell us what is likely to be the pros- 
pect of the home producer, in a highly organised com- 
munity like ours, marketing the most of them at a 
profit. We particularly like the idea of English small 
holders, or large, producing cheap honey for the 
factories of wholesale chemists, and eggs for those 
‘*trades and manufactures’’ which are known by 
experts to consume so large a quantity of the low-grade 
imported eggs—from Africa—which figure appallingly 
in rural Primrose League addresses! When will Pro- 
tectionist orators realise that there is more money to be 
made by the man on the land in the production of the 
best quality foodstuffs, for disposal almost at the pro- 
ducer’s door, so to speak, and therefore in prime con- 
dition, than by competing with fourth-rate stuff sent 
from the ends of the earth for the impecunious ? 

But this is not a subject which it is necessary to 
theorise about at all. Let us ask those who demand 
Protection in the name of ‘‘ small culture,’’ two 
questions :— 


I.—If our small rural industries cannot prosper 
without a tariff wall round them, how does it come 
about that, although our population and our liking for 
eggs and poultry are increasing, the importations of 
high-class eggs and poultry from abroad are not going 
up but going down? 


Il.—If it is necessary for the success of small 
culture that it should be protected, how are we to 
account for the fact that there has lately been developed 
in the ‘‘ Westland’’ of Holland a most profitable 
industry in fruit, vegetables, flesh and fowl production 
for the English market, the Netherlands being—as 
few Protectionists seem to be aware, by the way— 
practically a Free Trade country? 


Home Counties. 
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THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


HE difference between summer and winter in this 
country is more marked in the woods than any- 
where else. This at least is the case if the observation 
be understood to refer especially to bird life ; and many 
of us in our walks take more note of the birds than of 
any other single factor that goes to make up the im- 
pression of Nature at a particular season. The general 
aspect of the face of the country gives the keynote, and 
the birds supply a living commentary. 

Apart from the birds, the woods are certainly no 
more changed than the open country. The tilled land 
and the pastures and hedges become, if anything, more 
dead than the woods through the fall of the leaves, 
the collapse of the grass, and the getting in of the 
crops. In the woods, too, the tree trunks are the same 
in winter as in summer, a substantial element of con- 
tinuity that largely counteracts the violence of the 
change in the carpeting and underbush ; for violent 
indeed we should find it if only our memories were a 
little longer and more vivid. The leaves are gone from 
the trees; but the beautiful interlacing of the bare 
twigs against the evening sky is enough to reconcile 
one to a few months’ loss of the leaves. The feature 
of the winter woods that contributes most to their air 
of deadness is undoubtedly the reduction in bird life. 
One recent January afternoon we were standing against 
the trunk of a tree in a quiet stretch of woodland. (If 
you wish to find out what life is astir in a wood, it is 
always a good plan to lean against a tree and keep still 
for a while.) The chief element of colour, sound, and 
motion was given by a few chaffinches, with their ring- 
ing call of ‘‘ fink-fink,’’ and the bright feathers they 
showed in flitting here and there among the bare 
bushes. When the chaffinches were quiet or out of 
sight for a time, the hush that rested on the wood was 
remarkable. We thought of the same place as it was 
in the summer—as it would be again in five months’ 
time. In a straggling bramble bush beside the keeper’s 
track there had been a whitethroat’s nest ; as we passed 
the bird used to look out through a little gap in the 
leaves, hesitating whether to sit close or fly. At that 
time the bramble was full of leaves, and matted thickly 
with grass blades and dog’s-mercury springing from 
the ground below. On all hands there was the green- 
ness and richness that come of freshly moving sap ; and 
the whole wood was stirring with the life which the 
summer birds bring back with them in April—chiff- 
chaffs, wood-wrens, blackbirds and thrushes singing by 
the dozen from the high trees, and from the underbush 
dozens again of willow-wrens, blackcaps, garden- 
warblers, and many other minor but still persistent and 
pleasing singers. The more clearly one can recall the 
wonderful chorus of these woods in early summer, the 
more dead does the present stillness seem. 

We must not exaggerate the stillness, however. 
Presently it is agreeably broken by a party of tits. Of 
all the birds you may find in the woods in winter, the 
various kinds of tits do the most to relieve the quiet. 
They go about in busy, straggling companies, calling 
cheerfully to one another, probing and scrutinising 
crevices in bark, hanging under the twigs to pick 
minute insects from the buds; but when they have 
passed on, leaving a seemingly greater stillness than 
before. Another bird that is never long in showing 
himself is the robin. One came up to inspect us 
directly after we had taken our stand by the tree. He 
has since been taking stock of us from all points, at a 
radius of a few yards, and now he has lighted on a 
twig only a foot or two from our faces. The twig is 
still springing gently up and down under him ; but he 
keeps his head in one place, in a manner peculiar to 
robins, so that his full black eye is a fixed point. But 
the robin does nothing to disturb the winter hush in the 
woods. On the contrary he is the feathered embodi- 
ment of it. All his ways at this time of the year 
suggest that he is fully conscious of it, and unwilling to 
break it unnecessarily. When he has to change his 








position, as when he flits to a fresh perch or alters the 
cock of his head, he does it with a soft suddenness, and 
then holds himself rigidly still. 

A flock of wood pigeons wheel hastily round 
above the tops of the trees, and the cause of their un- 
easiness is apparent when a sparrow-hawk crosses 
higher up. The most startling shock upon the quiet- 
ness, however, comes a minute later. A couple of jays, 
going stealthily about their unhallowed business, have 
marked us from a good distance through the trees, 
and now set up their well-known scolding cry, the 
harshest and most violent voice of the whole woodland. 
As we at length move from our post the outcry is re- 
doubled, but is soon lost. Jays seem to know there is 
a price on their heads, and they seldom take needless 
risks. On the edge of the wood we hear a nuthatch, 
and a green woodpecker flies back out of some hedge- 
row oaks. 

It is not often that you will visit a wood, even in 
the depth of winter, without finding something of 
interest among the birds. But the impression of dead 
stillness is always uppermost. There is nothing at all 
like it in the ordinary open country. The bird life of 
the fields in winter is very different from that of the 
summer, but it is often almost as animated. The kinds 
of birds are fewer, and instead of the diffusion 
characteristic of the summer—a diffusion that has its 
basis in the nests concealed all about in the green 
hedges and the long grass—we see now a very general 
concentration into flocks. There are flocks of peewits, 
both on the pastures and fallows ; fieldfares and red- 
wings in flocks hunt for slugs among the roots of the 
grass, or settle on the hedges to strip them of the 
remaining hips and haws; finches, yellow-hammers, 
titlarks, and other small. birds go about all the winter 
in larger or smaller parties. All these, with the homely 
rooks and starlings, combine to keep up the sense of 
life through the winter in the open fields. 

In moist tropical countries the changes of the 
seasons are at a minimum. They are at a maximum 
as regards bird life in the North Siberian tundras and 
other arctic breeding grounds, where, with early sum- 
mer and the arrival of the birds, a dead land becomes 
suddenly a land teeming with life. In this country, as 
represented by the fields and gardens, we have a middle 
state between these extremes ; but in our woodlands 
the seasons bring a change that is more nearly com- 
parable with that which accompanies them within the 
arctic circle. 





SHAKESPEARE AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


“A NTONY AND CLEOPATRA” has been running 
some time at His Majesty’s, and many of our readers 
must have already made up their minds about it. In 

any case, it did not require a critic to inform those who 

know London theatres what the salient features of such 

a revival at His Majesty’s would be. The object of the 

following remarks is to focus the discontent which must 

have been frequently mingled in the minds of spectators 
with their satisfaction at getting so much for their money, 
and with their pleasure in dazzling scenic surprises. 

Of those who came away, feeling that they had seen 

a play of Shakespeare’s, how many could say, with con- 

fidence, that they had heard one? It is true that the im- 

agination can be quickened through the eye; and Mr. Tree 

has not spered money, time, trouble—the list could be 
lengthened—to do so. But the avenue through which the 
poet touches us, our ear, he has ignored; more than that, 
he has choked it. Anyone who is not stone-deaf to the 
music of language, whose mird has ever been made bright 
by a phrase, whose spirit is capable of dilation at the sound 
of magnificent words, who is even sleepily susceptible to 
the rhythm of speech, must have left the theatre contemptu- 
ous and cold. For the verse throughout was badly spoken; 
and the one excuse for shirking the hard task of fusing 
attention to cadence with dramatic utterance cannot be 
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made; explicit emphasis was not achieved by sacrificing 
cadence. Shakespeare, whose compact utterance, darting 
allusiveness, and loose construction always make him hard 
to follow, was seldom less comprehensibly delivered.  Sit- 
ting in the stalls (conscious of no physical infirmity), I often 
lost line after line; the delivery of them being sometimes 
inaudible, sometimes confusing. Some speeches reached 
me, the mere rubble of a golden ruin. Unless the further 
rows of the stalls (so admirably raised for seeing) at His 
Majesty’s suffer under some unaccountable acoustic dis- 
ability, the tiers of cheaper and more distant seats probably 
contained listeners who, if not mesmerised by respect for 
the poet, might as well, for all they could have gained, have 
been attending a raree show, tagged with Shakespearean 
phrases. Octavia was partially inaudible, Enobarbus, whose 
long speeches were perfectly clear, was hard to hear in 
asides, the drift of Mecaenas was, for some reason or 
other, hard to catch. Antony’s gestures, as he paced across 
the enormous stage, apparently wafted whole lines away. 
Of his farewell speech to Cleopatra, in the first act, I only 
caught the splinter of a conceit, ‘‘ fleeting here remain with 
thee,’’ and several ‘‘ away, aways! ”’ as he strode to his 
barge at the back of the stage. Mr. Tree has not a strong 
voice, but it has a peculiar emotional timbre, which, on 
occasions, makes it impossible not to hear. When, how- 
ever, dramatic exigencies make this peculiar vocal expres- 
sion inappropriate, he is apt to be indistinct. Cleopatra was 
more often difficult to follow than inaudible. By unnaturally, 
and, therefore, inappropriately, heightening and lowering 
her voice, by a gusty delivery of many lines, she often in- 
jured her speeches. The fault to be found with her acting 
is that ‘‘ custom cannot stale her infinite variety,’’ was so 
inapplicable to it. She was never enigmatic or insidious. 
A kind of fury of physical passion, and a languor of passion 
she achieves ; but this is only a portion of what the great part 
she has undertaken demands. Again and again the same 
gestures, the reaching out of arms, the pressing of hands 
to breast, lifting of the throat and chin, abandonment of 
attitude—all this, till one marvels that Antony should feel 
in absence the drag of Cleopatra’s power upon him. Her 
acting is too constant in violence, and not imaginative. 
Lust is a serious passion, and not to be laughed at, 
except in moments of intellectual detachment; but it is 
brief. Unless Cleopatra can suggest that the roots of the 
emotion she inspires go down into the depths from which 
mysticism is born, the words and actions of Antony become 
mere rant and feebleness. There was nothing here to sug- 
gest the possibility of more than superficial experiences. 
The emotion these two share is closed, most fittingly, by 
death; that is the only stillness and peace which would 
not come as a mockery of what has gone before. To rational 
men, that may be the final condemnation of such emotions, 
that they call for the consecration of disaster; but, unless 
the need of a tragic ending is felt through every passage 
of their passion, the story turns into the career of a foolish 
debauchee. That is not the story of Antony; but, seeing 
what great powers are required to preserve the play from 
such degradation, it is the most dangerous of all plays to 
attempt. Unless, at the end, death comes like a relief, and 


‘*Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me,”’ 
are words which seem congruous in Cleopatra’s mouth, the 
story means nothing, and becomes a better subject for laugh- 
ter than for tragedy. 

Small wonder if an actress fails in this! 

Mr. Tree stands out from among the number of suc- 
cessful actors to-day as one of the few who act from their 
imagination and not from their own personality. He does 
not cautiously depend on being able to turn the characters 
he impersonates into Mr. Tree, thereby giving them a kind 
of actuality; but he hurls himself into his parts. He may 
have disasters; but there is an abandonmen: and zeal in 
his efforts which amateurs of his art must recognise. In- 
stead of always being himself in different parts, with 
varying success he becomes Fagin, Bottom, Malvolio, 
Richard II. But, in common with all actors, there are dis- 
tinct limits to his range of transformations. He cannot 
act a man who, whatever he does, however, he may drift, 
suggests great reserves of emotional force, and the possi- 
bility of explosive energy. Such a character is Antony. 
Mr. Tree makes but a limp Antony. To me, there seemed 
only one passage in which his acting was remarkable—the 
drunken scene on board Pompey’s ship—when he tipsily 
chaffs Lepidus, enquiring after the peculiarities of the croco- 
dile. Out of this passage he coaxed a fantastic humour 
which will remain with the spectator when next he reads 
the play. 

But the dissatisfaction, which has been, I believe, mixed 





with the pleasure and exhilaration spectators have derived 
from the scenic effects, does not end here. I spoke of our 
ears not only being sacrificed to our eyes, but of that channel 
through which the poetry reaches us as being deliberately 
choked. The performance, as all will remember, 
was accompanied by frequent music, like a _melo- 
drama. The music was of the leit motif description. 
One thrumming, vibrating, aromatic kind _ typified 
the maddening luxury of the East and the exas- 
perating attraction of Cleopatra. There was another 
kind (also, rather oddly, reminiscent of the Venusberg), 
including a good deal of trumpet, which symbolised the 
austere, stout-marching qualities of Rome. By all means 
have this music between the acts, or during a 
dumb-show scene; but it proves little confidence 
in Shakespeare to think his words require  under- 
lining in such a manner. If the poetry cannot convey the 
emotions, there is small hope that this music will do so. 
Meanwhile, it is absolutely impossible to attend to the 
subtler music which lies in the words themselves. If the 
dying outbursts of Antony are not impressive enough, or 
the moments when Cleopatra puts the asp to her breast are 
not moving enough, without the exhalation of slow music 
from the orchestra; if there is not enough witchery and 
mystery in Cleopatra without introducing a symbolic trans- 
formation scene of a Sphinx looming out of the black- 
ness to die into it again, then the play was not worth reviv- 
ing. But, of course, Mr. Tree thinks all the world of 
Shakespeare. This performance is the gift of an enthusiast ; 
it is not simply a bid for full houses; it is on a scale far too 
lavish to be commercial; and that being the case, it is worth 
while expressing the dissatisfaction of many, who have 
found little voice in the Press, whose sympathy with his 
intentions, as is often the case all the world over, is the 
cause of their energetic objection to his methods. Perhaps 
the loudest applause greeted Mr. Tree and Miss Collier after 
the tableau. I do not know whether this is always the case. 
If it is so, it is significant; and it shows that his success 
has not lain in an imaginative interpretation of a great 
play, but only in the creation of some transitory and root- 
less impressions. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHaM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE cycle of minor appointments to the Government 

is complete, and the re-constituted Ministry gains 
clearly in strength and in youth. Dr. Macnamara’s 
further exclusion was impossible ; no Government could 
forget the character of his debating work on the Edu- 
cation Bill, which was nearly always contributed at the 
right time and in the right way. He is a personality 
of great force, which will be refined and 
strengthened by contact with the exacting duties 
of one of the most difficult of our great 
executive departments. Mr. Runciman, too, pre- 
sents the right material for the Treasury, where 
method, application, firmness of mind, are so essential ; 
and Mr. Hobhouse is also a worker remarkable for care 


and exactness. 
* * * 


But after all, the inevitable remark about the ne 
appointments is that they carry with them no chang 
for Mr. Winston Churchill. Occasion is sometimes take 
in the Party press to remark on Mr. Churchill’s ambition 
haste, self-absorption, and other qualities which are, 
of course, dissociated from the average political man. 
I don’t think it is betraying any secret to say that Mr. 
Churchill’s demeanour all through a series of events 
which were rather critical for him, has been a model of 
good feeling and loyalty. And it is untrue to suggest 
that his very great services to Liberalism have been 
undervalued by the Prime Minister or the Cabinet. 
The Irish Nationalist Party preferred to have a 
Minister more definitely associated with the Home Rule 
movement. Frankly, I don’t think that, in itself, that 
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view was a wise one. What Ireland wants, doubt- 
less, is a personality of freshness and_ breadth 
of mind and character, who will keep it alive 
in the mind and _ conscience of the Liberal 
Party and the people of England. Necessarily, how- 
ever, the Irish preference had to be considered, and 
the result is that, for good or for evil, the most lively, 
acute, and original mind in Liberalism, and perhaps in 
English politics, is debarred from one of the most 
interesting tasks in it, and the Cabinet, which, like all 
Cabinets, cannot have too much brains, misses the 
touch of new interest that Mr. Churchill’s inclusion 
in it would have afforded. 


* 7 * * * 


For the moment, however, measures are even more 
important than men. To-morrow’s Cabinet must have 
the problem of the House of Lords before it, as well 
as the Sessional programme, which, indeed, is in- 
separately allied to that master question. I imagine 
there are two possible courses. One is immediate, or at 
least early, action; the other is a reversion to the 
policy of filling up the cup, plainly commended by 
Mr. Gladstone, at Leicester, as the exponent of the 
moderate section in the Cabinet. This is practically a 
peticy of inaction, and on the face of it a negation of 
the Prime Minister’s declaration that a way would be 
found for dealing with the rejection of the Education 
Bill and the Plural Voting Bill. Of this I can only 
say that I doubt whether any one fresh from contact 
with the constituencies will propose it. The experi- 
ence of 1895 is directly hostile, and so, one would think, 
is the average political instinct. For the life of a Party 
is like that of the unhappy possessor of the peau de 
chagrin. The peau de chagrin shrank with every new 
impulse of passion, desire, and emotion that invaded 
the restless human heart; and, as it shrank, the 
fountain of life contracted and dried up. So a Party 
exhausts itself with its own activities. It alienates 
interests. It disappoints, it antagonises, it becomes 
tired, or divided against itself. This is a normal 
process, and in the case of the Liberal Party there is 
no great new enfranchisement to accomplish at the ead 
of its average term of office. Moreover, if the business 
of filling up the cup is begun, natural jealousies arise 
among sections whose special questions have been left 
in the background. In this way, the Party may be 
subject to a long and enfeebling process, during 
which the action of the Lords would be such that no 
large, definite legislative results could be achieved. 
This is the argument against the policy of filling up 
the cup. 

* 7 + * * 

On the other hand, two great subjects present 
themselves for solution by the present Government. 
The first is the land question ; the second is old age 
pensions. Is it not possible to present these great 
human problems to the country as the definite achieve- 
ment of the Liberal Party, and to link with them the 
problem of the Lords? I cannot help feeling that this 
is the form which the struggle will take, and that it is 
preferable to what I should call a policy of routine. 
That would be all very well, if it were not for the 
dramatic event at the end of last Session, an event 
with which temper had little or nothing to do, but 
which was rather the result of deliberate calculation of 
political issues by the leader of the Tory Party. 

* * * ~ * 
This is for the future ; but for the moment, the 





question before the Government is a more limited one. 
Is the defeat of the purpose of the Education Bill to 
be accepted? Is political history to be taken up at 
the point of the violent break which occurred last 
December? All that one can say in answer is to ask 
a second question: How can action be avoided? It 
may well be spread over more than one Session, for 
no one, I think, contemplates a Dissolution this year. 
But it can hardly be ignored. And there is really no 
point in evasion. All roads lead to Rome ; all Liberal 
Governments come up against the House of Lords, 
which is not a revisionary force in the constitution, 
but has become, in the evolution of English Parties, an 
anti-Liberal caucus, manipulated by the Tory leader 
for the time being, and open to any course— 
the killing of a_ Bill, or the mutilation of 
a Bill, or the passing of a_ Bill—which is 
judged to be best suited to the general interests of 
the Tory Party. Mr. Balfour has practically told the 
country that, though it turned him out of office in the 
winter of 1905, it failed to turn him out of power ; and 
that the mere fact that its will was indicated more 
clearly than at any election held for a century is of no 
special account. 
* * * * o 

Here then is the crux. I think, from my observa- 
tion of the Party, that it desires two things—first, a 
substantial victory on the issue of Education, and 
secondly, a joining of the general constitutional battle 
on a question which strongly appeals to it. But it is 
quite loyal and steadfast, for it has assumed, since the 
Prime Minister’s speech, that action was intended, and 
it is not disposed to mere precipitation. But it 
will understand that, if Mr. Shaw’s plan of an anti-veto 
resolution be adopted, it cannot be fired off as blank 
cartridge, and that, the conflict being then formally 
joined, all its consequences must at once be perceived 
and pursued. 

* * * * * 

I doubt whether the moral of the North-East 
Derbyshire election, with its reduced Liberal majority, 
has any political significance, beyond the fact that 
Mr. Harvey is a rather pronounced opponent of the 
Independent Labour Party, and did not carry this sec- 
tion of the workers with him. The reason of the falling 
off in the Liberal vote is rather domestic and economic. 
Mr. Harvey is the local miners’ agent, and a sound 
and very good Derbyshire representative. Mr. Haslam 
is in the same position. A good many miners felt that 
the absence at Westminster of two of their agents 
tended to weakness in the conduct of their business. 
This is obviously a recurring difficulty in connection 
with workmen’s political movements. 

* * * * * 

I can recall Helen Taylor as I saw her in the early 
days of the movement for Land Nationalisation, when 
she stood on many platforms, with Mr. Headlam and 
other champions of the cause. She was not a speaker 
of whom one cherishes vivid recollections. She had 
not the keen, pointed intelligence that one associates, 
for example, with Mrs. Fawcett. But her presence was 
imposing, and her speech suggested the strain of fine 
human feeling that may well have been nourished in 
such an atmosphere as that of the Mill household. She 
was not, however, made for average politics; her 
mind wanted flexibility, and her means of expression 
were also a little stiff and formal. But she gave the 
impression of singular uprightness and sincerity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is curious to think that freedom of speech has 
to be fought for in the twentieth century; and yet there 
never was a case when it was more important, and when 
so much in the future of the country depends upon it. 

The mining people here have no ideas outside their 
dominating the country as they think best, which, of course, 
means mining it in their own interests. This would be 
fatal from every point of view; and I hold very strongly 
that the future lies with those who stand for the Colony 
controlling the mines, as against the Progressive view, 
that the mines should rule the Colony. 

I cannot say how much most of the election speeches 
have disappointed me. Nothing but references to present 
difficulties, and schemes for immediate benefit. So far 
has it got that not a single word of ——’s, referring to 
the larger issues, and our duties and obligations under 
the Constitution, has been reported by the local Press. 

* * ~ 7 * 


Here labour is not doing itself justice. Quarrels 
in every direction, and a large part of their energy devoted 
to pulling one another down! The mining element, too, is 
very much under the control of the mining houses, and is 
very mercenary. 

If one concession were made, I think our position with 
regard to the Constitution would be far simpler. It is this. 
As now settled, the Labour Importation Ordinance, in 
terms of Asquith’s pledge, terminates one year after Parlia- 
ment meets. The result will be that, after this date, 
20,000 Chinese will be practically free in the country, and 
the anti-servile conditions clause will apply to any new 
contracts entered into. 

This is a very awkward position; and, unless it is 
modified, I fear we shall meet with grave difficulties. In 
the minds of my friends and myself, the Labour Importa- 
tion Ordinance should be allowed to continue until the 
ending of all contracts made thereunder. 

I am aware that a concession like this would be diffi- 
cult for a Progressive Government to obtain; but I do not 
see that it should be refused to a coalition Ministry, pledged, 
as it would be, to the abolition of Chinese labour as soon 
as possible. It also abandons no principle, but merely 
modifies the machinery to be used, and sweeps away the 
opposition which interference with legal cortracts (whether 
good or bad in law) will certainly give rise to. 

An intimation that the Government would consider a 
law on these lines would immensely help the anti-Chinese 
and anti-mining party in this country.—Yours, &c., 

British COALITIONIST. 

Johannesburg. 


MR. RHODES AND “ THE PAINTER.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., reviewing Mr. 
Basil Worsfold’s work on Lord Milner in last week’s 
Speaker, says: ‘‘ Like all the other Rhodesians, Mr. Wors- 
fold explains away the defiant declarations in which Rhodes 
reveals his readiness at any moment to ‘ cut the painter’ 
in his own interests. For such minds the plainest words 
ever spoken can be made to mean anything.’’ I will make 
no comment, but, with your courteous permission, I will 
illustrate these ‘‘ defiant declarations ’’ by seven quotations 
from Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, delivered in the Cape House 
and elsewhere in Cape Colony between the years 1883 and 
1898—a period covering the years in which Mr. Rhodes, in 
Mr. Robertson’s words, ‘ collaborated with the Bond ’’— 
and, having done so, I shall leave the Editor of The 
Speaker and his readers—honourable, and cultivated men 
and women—to form their own judgment on the value of 
Mr. Robertson’s on Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Worsfold. 

(1) “I believe in a United States of South Africa, but 
as a portion of the British Empire.’’—Speech in Cape House, 
July 18, 1883. 

(2) ‘* I think all would recognise that I am an English- 
man, and that my strongest feeling is loyalty to my own 
country.’’—Speech in Cape House, June 30, 1885. 

(3) ‘‘ The hon. member for Stellenbosch (Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the advocate of an Independent South Africa under its own 
flag) has no bait that can tempt me.’’—Speech in Cape 
House, June 23, 1887. 

(4) ‘‘ We must endeavour to make those who live with 
us feel that there is no race distinction between us; whether 





Dutch or English, we are combined in one object, and that 
is the union of the States of South Africa, without aban- 
doning the Imperial tie.’.—Barkly West, September 28, 
18388. 

(5) ‘‘ I know myself I am not prepared at any time to 
forfeit my flag. If I forfeit my flag, what have lI 
left? If you take away my flag, you take away every- 
thing.’’—Kimberley, September 6, 1890. 

(6) “‘ Well, we have made mistakes in the past in ref- 
erence to the neighbouring states; and, if I had my will, 
I would abolish that system of independent states antag- 
onistic to ourselves, south of the Zambesi.’’—Kimberley, 
March 20, 1891. 

(7) ‘‘ He (Mr. Borckenhagen) said, ‘ Mr. Rhodes, we 
want a United South Africa,’ and I said, ‘So do I. Yes,’ 
[ said; ‘I am with you entirely. We must have a united 
South Africa.’—* Yes,’ he said; ‘and I will tell you—we 
will take you as our leader.’ He said: ‘ There is only one 
small thing. We must, of course, be independent of the 
rest of the world.’—I said: ‘ No; you take me either for a 
rogue or a fool. I would be a rogue to forfeit all my 
history and my traditions; and I would be a fool, because 
I would be hated by my own countrymen and mistrusted 
by yours.’ . That was the overpowering thought 
in his mind—an Independent South Africa. . But 
it is an impossible thought; an impracticable thought. It 
is only a fool that would indulge in it now. The 
only chance of union is the overshadowing protection of a 
supreme Power. Any German, Frenchman, or Russian 
would tell you that the best and most liberal Power in the 
world is that over which Her Majesty reigns.’’—Cape Town, 
March 12, 1808. 

I am, etc., 
Cuarces W. Boyp. 

Rhodes’ Trust, Seymour House, S.W. 

January 24, 1907. 


[We have always felt that the key to Mr. Rhodes’s 
life was finance rather than politics, and that his political 
combines with Boers, Portuguese, Germans, Parnellites, 
&c., were based rather upon the desire to float companies 
or get valuable concessions than upon any active hostility 
to any particular flag. His political oscillations should be 
explained by his financial exigencies. At one time, the 
British flag was a ‘“‘ great commercial asset.’’ Then it 
was ‘‘ everything.’’ At another time, it was not; then the 
hero would ‘‘ cut the painter.”’ Mr. Robertson is away 
from England, but will doubtless answer for himself on his 
return.—Ep., Speaker.]} 


VINDICATION OF GOVERNOR SIR A. J. SWETTEN- 
HAM. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Having been present in San Francisco during the 
recent ’quakes, and knowing the frightful disorder which 
prevailed for many days, and which was seriously aug- 
mented by the naval and military forces, I think it a matter 
for hearty congratulation that Sir A. J. Swettenham 
had the courage of his convictions, and promptly 
prevented the possibility of a repetition of such fright- 
ful scenes as took place at San _ Francisco; and 
which, had they been repeated at Kingston, might 
have led to something more than strained diplomatic 
relations between England and the United States, viz., 
serious disagreement between the Colony and the Mother 
Country. Every Englishman who has lived in the West 
Indies, or in America, will understand my meaning; but 
the men in the Colonial Office may not be able to follow 
me. The storm of vulgar abuse indulged in by the 
“Yellow "’ portion of the American Press, which failed to 
draw the line at “‘ ass,’’ ‘* blundering idiot,’’ and ‘“‘ fool,”’ 
and other equally unparliamentary epithets, may be taken 
as fairly indicative of the sort of conduct which justly 
roused the ire of the Governor of Jamaica. 

All honour and all thanks to the two American 
admirals for their genuinely generous first impulse; but it 
is just this kind of *‘ impulsive ” people who stir up hornets’ 
nests when one least expects it. ‘‘Save us from our 
friends ”’ applies here particularly pat. They meant well, 
but did not stop to think; hence their manner of procedure 
was rash and offensive. If Admiral Davis had quietly 
tendered his services, there is no doubt they would have 
been accepted in part; and the rejected portion would have 
been declined courteously ; but with Admiral Davis practi- 
cally assuming command of affairs, what could Governor 
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Swettenham do other than he has done, except, perhaps, be 
more curt and less sarcastic ? 

Then, again, the American Admirals have not been 
sparing in their criticism of affairs in Jamaica. In his first 
letter to the Governor, Admiral Davis did not hesitate to 
use these words: ‘* The police surveillance of the city is 
inadequate for the protection of private property,’’ thus 
piling on the mischief. And Admiral ‘‘ Bob” Evans (a 
really fine fellow, in his way), in a cable message, thus 
arraigned the Governor : ‘‘ Governor over-estimates security 
of the situation and under-estimates dead.’’ All this 
before the friction arose. I know the qualities of Governor 
Swettenham well, and I never assumed him to be an angel; 
but it would require angelic patience to meet this situa- 
tion without showing resentment. True, the Japanese 
Baron Komura managed to bear up under similar treat- 
ment at the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) Peace negotia- 
tions; but Baron Komura was in the delicate position of 
being a guest in a foreign land, and therefore felt bound to 
take the bitter pill smiling ; but the pill will be paid for, if it 
takes Japan a thousand years. 

We don’t do business that way. We are an outspoken 
race, and pride ourselves upon it, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire says; and we should be the last people to blame one 
of our own governors for a timely exhibition of this 
national characteristic. We must remember that Sir A. J. 
Swettenham is a “* governor,’’ and not a “‘ diplomat,’’ and 
dissimulation is no part of his stock-in-trade. 

Besides, Governor Swettenham knew the true story of 
San Francisco as I know it; the hushed-up story of the 
frightful things which happened there; how the military 
and police fought for possession of Government buildings 
containing treasure, and killed one another; how dozens of 
innocent persons were shot in cold blood by the excited 
soldiery ; how hundreds of minor crimes were punished by 
instant execution on the authority of youthful private 
soldiers acting singly and unrestrained; how the guards 
placed over the ‘‘ saloons ’’ and ‘“‘ bars ’’ took advantage of 
the trust, and, getting blazing drunk, shot people indis- 
criminately in their drunken frenzy; how the Socialist 
Mayor of the city posted notices everywhere, ‘‘ Obey orders, 
or be shot ’’; and how a General gave his men orders to 
shoot at the first sign of disobedience, said orders being 
responsible for the death of hundreds of petty thieves and 
innocent people alike. 

Governor Swettenham also knew that the only censure 
ever passed upon these frightful proceedings—hardly second 
to the regular Tureo-Roumanian repertoire—was this edi- 
torial comment, which went the rounds of the Press at the 
time : ‘‘ Heaps of things were done which were a whole lot 
unconstitutional, but they had best be forgotten.’’ For a 
week San Francisco was a veritable inferno, full of human 
devils in uniform; and the rule was, to put the case at its 
mildest, ‘*‘ when in doubt, shoot.’’ 

The possibility of a repetition of such horrors in King- 
ston has been happily averted by the wise action of Governor 
Swettenham; both England and the United States owe him 
a debt of gratitude for preventing the possibility of things 
the mere contemplation of which makes one shudder. Ameri- 
cans do not understand that the wild scenes common in 
California, Georgia, and Cuba are sternly discouraged under 
the British flag, and it is this misunderstanding upon our 
part which led to the regrettable turn of events between the 
Governor and their Admiral. In the light of these facts, one 
can better understand the action of Governor Swettenham in 
refusing to allow the American Consular guard to carry fire- 
arms; excited Americans are too prone to “‘ shoot first and 
inquire afterwards ’’ to suit British tastes. The thoughtful- 
ness of Sir A. J. Swettenham for the people under his charge 
in desiring to spare them even the momentary alarm which 
might result from the firing of a salute alone shows the re- 
markable aptitude of the man. We may be sure, also, that 
he did not want to add to the natural horrors of the situation, 
due to fire and earthquake, by risking the further horrors of 
war, due to martial law improperly administered by an alien 
force. 

It is this spirit of authorised lawlessness, which is so apt 
to break cut upon occasion among peoples not given to self- 
restraint, which, among other considerations, helps to keep 
Canada from joining the American Union; and this same 
spirit will be found to be at the bottom of almost all 
America’s troubles. However, despite all, America is a great 
country, and its peopie are a great and generous people ; and 
there is no harm in pointing out their faults at a time like 
this with the object of avoiding further or future troubles. 


F. E. Tit_temont-TuHomason, 
Hon. Sec. Empire Educational League. 


January 28th, 1907. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE EDUCATION 
DIFFICULTY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The Unitarian body, to which the writer sub- 
scribes, as the only chapel-going sect which allows freedom 
of thought in matters pertaining to religion, has had a 
hard time since 1870. The greater sects, broadly speaking, 
Protestant and Catholic, have never cared about the rate- 
paying Unitarian and his conscience. Mr. Balfour’s Bill, 
bad as it was, unsettled a vicious compromise, and has 
given the outsiders who stand for true intellectual freedom, 
the spectacle of a fierce struggle between people who have 
a terrible dread of a sect that insist on the humanity of 
the Founder of Christianity. And now the turmoil prevail- 
ing shows clearly that scientific criticism is working among 
the people concerning that human production, the Bible. 
As for the increasing host who never trouble church or 
chapel with their presence, their indifference is a curious 
comment on the present excitement in the pulpits. 

Mr. Birrell used the expression, concerning his Bill, 
which is happily dead, that ‘‘ minorities must suffer.’”’ As 
one belonging to one of the minority sects, I do not want 
my particular views taught at the public expense. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with all his faults, has stated the alternative; 
and how long will it be before the Calvinist Nonconformists 
make up their minds? As time goes on, the Irish party 
may soon count on a division, and then the Calvinists must 
prepare for another compromise, which will hardly be satis- 
factory to Protestantismi. A money Bill which refuses sup- 
port to all schools except where the tenets of Cowper- 
Temple are taught, will be no solution, and would be a 
gross injustice to all outside the Calvinist circle. Secular 
education, with proper training apart from the Bible, 
which, considering the New Theology, must be a bone of 
contention—that is more and more becoming the only way 
out of the difficulty.—Yours, &c., - 





THERE IS NO THING IMMORTAL. 


LTHOUGH the old loves wither, 
Yet the new come forth amain; 
And the old ones repass thither, 
Where the new will go again. 


For there is no thing immortal, 
Nay, not even the gods ; 

For they too must under the portal, 
Beaten by Death’s stern rods. 


There have passed the gods of the Roman, 
The gods of Egypt and Greece, 

The gods of friend and of foeman, 
The gods of war and peace. 


Thou, too, O lone Galilean, 
Must under the arches pass, 
And drink the wine Lethean, 
While the priest forgets thy mass. 


New priests will crowd thy altar, 
And chant strange music there ; 
And none of their steps shall falter— 
Proud to have stript thee bare— 


Stript thee of all thy magic, 

And wrenched thee from above ; 
And set up a god more tragic, 

A god of fate, not love. 


And few will lament thy falling, 
For thee but few will pine ; 

As now but few are calling 
For Jove, once held divine. 


Thou shalt have thy revenge, Galilean ; 
That god shall fall again, 

Before the song and the paean, 
For a newer, raised up by men. 


Like loves do gods too wither, 
Like loves again are born ; 

But all alike go thither, 
Where all are left forlorn. 


R. T. 
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CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE IDEAS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 


By A. CLutTton-Brock. 


CovENTRY PaTMORE’s PoEMs. With an Introduction by Basil 
Champneys. Bell. 6s. net. 


OVENTRY PATMORE, more than any poet of his 
time, was a poet of ideas ; and the same ideas are 
to be found in all his poetry, although they are more 
consciously expressed in The Unknown Eros than in 
The Angel in the House. These ideas are still so novel 
and interesting that they are apt to set the reader 
thinking rather than feeling. For this reason it is 
impossible to decide yet whether he was a poet by nature 
or a philosopher who determined with all the force of 
his very strong will to express his philosophy in verse. 
Of course, one cannot draw a sharp line between the 
philosopher and the poet. Great poets think as well as 
feel, and great philosophers feel as well as think. 
There must be in all poetry of ideas passages in which 
the thought loses its passion and serves merely as a 
context ; so that we must not condemn a poet of 
ideas because he sometimes sinks into prose. But it is 
doubtful whether Patmore at his best is ever as good 
as Donne, or Herbert, or Vaughan, the great poets of 
ideas of the seventeenth century, with whom he may 
most justly be compared. His object, like theirs, 
is to make emotion reasonable, and so to justify it 
without lessening its force, to delight and convince by 
the same process ; and he, like them, was obliged to 
use passionless reasoning as a preparation for reason- 
ing passion. The question which cannot yet be 
decided is whether his reasoning was ever quite pas- 
sionate enough tobe great poetry. But however this may 
be, there can be no question about the interest of his 
ideas and character. He certainly had a mind of great 
originality and force. His verse, both in form and 
matter, was unlike any other verse of his time. He 
attained to dogma, where Tennyson and Browning 
attained to mere opinion ; and whereas their ideas now 
seem to us to be somewhat old-fashioned, and tainted 
with the errors peculiar to their time, his, whether right 
or wrong, seem to belong to the future rather than to 
the past. For this reason they deserve to be studied 
apart from the poetry in which they are expressed. 
The root idea of his philosophy of love, says Mr. 
Champneys in his excellent introduction to this edition 
of his poetry, was ‘‘ that passion and purity are in 
direct, not in inverse ratio one to the other.’’ That is 
to say, he did not believe that passion, sexual passion, 
was a lawless thing, or had any taint of sin about it. 
He did not believe that there was any essential con- 
flict or opposition between the soul and the body ; but 
rather that they were joined together in an essential 
unity. Mr Champneys quotes this passage from his 
diary: ‘‘ The relation of the soul to Christ as his 
betrothed wife, is a mine of undiscovered joy and 
power "’ ; and by this, no doubt, he meant to say that 
the sexual relationship was only one instance of a rela- 
tionship existing all through the universe, a relationship 
which involved the mind, the heart, and the soul, as 
well as the senses. This relationship he held to be the 
most important fact in existence, and the clue to all 
mysteries. 
Now many people have held ideas of this kind ; but 








few Englishmen have held them with such conviction, 
or, holding them with conviction, have managed to 
combine them with a belief in dogmatic religion. But 
Coventry Patmore had a mind which abhorred vague- 
ness or agnosticism :— 
“ The ‘Infinite.’ Word horrible! at feud 
With life, and the braced mood 
Of power and joy and love.” 

So he wrote in one of the most profound of his odes. 
Infinity meant to him the conception of a lawless universe, 
a conception in which the mind lost all its sense of 
direction, and of the unity of things, and which he 
believed to be contrary to essential reality, and there- 
fore disastrous to both thought and conduct. It was, 
he considered, the duty of a man to know, to feel, and 
to act rightly. But knowledge, if isolated from feeling 
and conduct, was sure to go astray. Truth, beauty, and 
virtue were all one, and none of them could be 
separated from the others without losing its own life. 
Only if they were sought together could they be found 
together. 

Now, in Patmore’s own day, as now, men seemed 
to be more occupied with truth than with beauty or 
virtue ; and they seemed to believe that the pursuit of 
truth would lead them to virtue ; while, as for beauty, 
most of them did not trouble themselves much about 
it. Therefore, by a natural reaction, Patmore was led 
to rebel against the exaltation of science and the 
exercise of reason. He would not submit to believe 
that much could be known about physical and nothing 
about spiritual life; nor would he submit to the 
universal application of the scientific tests of 
knowledge. To forego all effort towards knowledge 
of spiritual life seemed to him to mean the disuse of 
some of the highest faculties of man ; and the fact that 
such knowledge could not satisfy scientific tests im- 
plied, not that the knowledge was false, but that the 
tests were inapplicable. His own ‘‘ thoughts, theories, 
and opinions were exclusively turned,’’as Mr. Champneys 
tells us, ‘‘ on intuition, ‘ direct apprehension,’ or ‘ pure 
reason’ as he called it, which was essentially opposed 
to ‘ reasoning.” Hence his attitude to all questions 
was necessarily authoritarian.’’ No one, probably, 
knows enough of the history of his mind to be able to 
explain exactly the process by which he became a 
Roman Catholic ; but, considering the nature of that 
mind, the result is not to be wondered at. The interest- 
ing point about the matter is that he was one of the 
first rebels against the ideas of his time, and that he 
expressed this rebellion in his poetry. He was a more 
complete rebel than either Ruskin or William Morris, 
because he had, what both those great men lacked, a 
consistent and clear philosophy of his own, to oppose 
to the general theories of his age. Morris and Ruskin 
rebelled on matters of detail. They both had the 
genius to see that the Victorian neglect of beauty was 
wrong, both morally and intellectually. Patmore had 
not their genius nor had he their desire to do good to 
the world. His great object was to be right himself, 
to work out his own system of thought, feeling, and 
conduct ; and this he did as confidently and consistently 
as Blake had done a generation or so before. Indeed, 
there is a great likeness between the ideas of 
Blake and Patmore. Both are commonly called 
mystics. That is to say, both refused to apply scientific 
tests to all kinds of knowledge, and, owing to their 
refusal, were much more definite in their opinions about 
the ultimate nature of reality than most people. Both, 
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view was a wise one. What Ireland wants, doubt- 


less, is a personality of freshness and breadth 
of mind and character, who will keep it alive 
in the mind and conscience of the Liberal 
Party and the people of England. Necessarily, how- 


ever, the Irish preference had to be considered, and 
the result is that, for good or for evil, the most lively, 
acute, and original mind in Liberalism, and perhaps in 
English politics, is debarred from one of the most 
interesting tasks in it, and the Cabinet, which, like all 
Cabinets, cannot have too much brains, misses the 
touch of new interest that Mr. Churchill's inclusion 
in it would have afforded. 


* * aa * 7. 


For the moment, however, measures are even more 
important than men. To-morrow’s Cabinet must have 
the problem of the House of Lords before it, as well 
as the Sessional programme, which, indeed, is in- 
separately allied to that master question. I imagine 
there are two possible courses. One is immediate, or at 
least early; action; the other is a reversion to the 
policy of filling up the cup, plainly commended by 
Mr. Gladstone, at Leicester, as the exponent of the 
moderate section in the Cabinet. This is practically a 
policy of inaction, and on the face of it a negation of 
the Prime Minister’s declaration that a way would be 
found for dealing with the rejection of the Education 
Bill and the Plural Voting Bill. Of this I can only 
say that I doubt whether any one fresh from contact 
with the constituencies will propose it. The experi- 
ence of 1895 is directly hostile, and so, one would think, 
is the average political instinct. For the life of a Party 
is like that of the unhappy possessor of the peau de 
chagrin. The peau de chagrin shrank with every new 
impulse of passion, desire, and emotion that invaded 
the restless human heart; and, as it shrank, the 
fountain of life contracted and dried up. So a Party 
exhausts itself with its own activities. It alienates 
interests. It disappoints, it antagonises, it becomes 
tired, or divided against itself. This is a normal 
process, and in the case of the Liberal Party there is 
no great new enfranchisement to accomplish at the end 
of its average term of office. Moreover, if the business 
of filling up the cup is begun, natural jealousies arise 
arnong sections whose special questions have been left 
in the background... In this way, the Party may be 
subject to a long and enfeebling process, during 
which the action of the Lords would be such that no 
large, definite legislative results could be achieved. 
This is the argument against the policy of filling up 
the cup. 

* * x * * 

On the other hand, two great subjects present 
themselves for solution ‘by the present Government. 
The first is the land question ; the second is old age 
pensions. Is it not possible to present these great 


human problems to the country as the definite achieve- 


ment of the Liberal Party, and to link with them the 


problem of the Lords? I cannot help feeling that this. 


is the form which the struggle will take, and that it is 
preferable to what I should call a policy of routine. 
That would be all very well, if it were not for the 
dramatic event at the end of last Session, an event 
with which temper had little or nothing to do, but 
which was rather the result of deliberate calculation of 
political issues by the leader of the Tory Party. 
* * * * 


* 
This is for the future; but for the moment, the 





question before the Government is a more limited one. 
Is the defeat of the purpose of the Education Bill to 
be accepted? Is political history to be taken up at 
the point of the violent break which occurred last 
December? All that one can say in answer is to ask 
a second question: How can action be avoided? It 
may well be spread over more than one Session, for 
no one, I think, contemplates a Dissolution this year. 
But it can hardly be ignored. And there is really no 
point in evasion. All roads lead to Rome ; all Liberal 
Governments come up against the House of Lords, 
which is not a revisionary force in the constitution, 
but has become, in the evolution of English Parties, an 
anti-Liberal caucus, manipulated by the Tory leader 
for the time being, and open to any course— 
the killing of a_ Bill, or the mutilation of 
a Bill, or the passing of a _ Bill—which is 
judged to be best suited to the general interests of 
the Tory Party. Mr. Balfour has practically told the 
country that, though it turned him out of office in the 
winter of 1905, it failed to turn him out of power ; and 
that the mere fact that its will was indicated more 
clearly than at any election held for a century is of no 
special account. 
* * os * * 

Here then is the crux. I think, from my observa- 
tion of the Party, that it desires two things—first, a 
subsiantial victory on the issue of Education, and 
secondly, a joining of the general constitutional battle 
on a question which strongly appeals to it. But it is 
quite loyal and steadfast, for it has assumed, since the 
Prime Minister’s speech, that action was intended, and 
it is not disposed to mere precipitation. But it 
will understand that, if Mr. Shaw’s plan of an anti-veto 
resolution be adopted, it cannot be fired off as blank 
cartridge, and that, the conflict being then formally 
joined, all its consequences must at once be perceived 
and pursued. 

* * * * * 

I doubt whether the moral of the North-East 
Derbyshire election, with its reduced Liberal majority, 
has any political significance, beyond the fact that 
Mr. Harvey is a rather pronounced opponent of the 
Independent Labour Party, and did not carry this sec- 
tion of the workers with him. The reason of the falling 
off in the Liberal vote is rather domestic and economic. 
Mr. Harvey is the local miners’ agent, and a sound 
and very good Derbyshire representative. Mr. Haslam 
is in the same position. A good many miners felt that 
the absence at Westminster of two of their agents 
tended to weakness in the conduct of their business. 
This is obviously a recurring difficulty in connection 
with workmen’s political movements. 

* * * * * 

I can recall Helen Taylor as I saw her in the early 
days of the movement for Land Nationalisation, when 
she stood on many platforms, with Mr. Headlam and 
other champions of the cause. She was not a speaker 
of whom one cherishes vivid recollections. She had 
not the keen, pointed intelligence that one associates, 
for example, with Mrs. Fawcett. But her presence was 
imposing, and her speech suggested the strain of fine 
human feeling that may well have been nourished in 
such an atmosphere as that of the Mill household. She 
was not, however, made for average politics; her 
mind wanted flexibility, and her means of expression 
were also a little stiff and formal. But she gave ‘the 


impression of singular uprightness and sincerity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Six,—It is curious to think that freedom of speech has 
to be fought for in the twentieth century; and yet there 
never Was a case when it was more important, and when 
so much in the future of the country depends upon it. 

The mining people here have no ideas outside their 
dominating the country as they think best, which, of course, 
means mining it in their own interests. This would be 
fatal from every point of view; and | hold very strongly 
that the future lies with those who stand for the Colony 
controlling the mines, as against the Progressive view, 
that the mines should rule the Colony. 

I cannot say how much most of the election speeches 
have disappointed me. Nothing but references to present 
difficulties, and schemes for immediate benefit. So far 
has it got that not a single word of ——’s, referring to 
the larger issues, and our duties and obligations under 
the Constitution, has been reported by the local Press. 

* * * e ~ 


Here labour is not doing itself justice. Quarrels 
in every direction, and a large part of their energy devoted 
to pulling one another down! The mining element, too, is 
very much under the control of the mining houses, and is 
very mercenary. 

If one concession were made, I think our position with 
tegard to the Constitution would be far simpler. It is this. 
As now settled, the Labour Importation Ordinance, in 
terms of Asquith’s pledge, terminates one year after Parlia- 
ment meets. The result will be that, after this date, 
20,000 Chinese will be practically free in the country, and 
the anti-servile conditions clause will apply to any new 
contracts entered into. 

This is a very awkward position; and, unless it is 
modified, I fear we shall meet with grave difficulties. In 
the minds of my friends and myself, the Labour Importa- 
tion Ordinance should be allowed to continue until the 
ending of all contracts made thereunder. ; 

I am aware that a concession like this would be diffi- 
cult for a Progressive Government to obtain; but I do not 
see that it should be refused to a coalition Ministry, pledged, 
as it would be, to the abolition of Chinese labour as soon 
as possible. It also abandons no principle, but merely 
modifies the machinery to be used, and sweeps away the 


opposition which interference with legal contracts (whether . 


good or bad in law) will certainly give rise to. 

An intimation that the Government would consider a 
law on these lines would immensely help the anti-Chinese 
and anti-mining party in this country.—Yours, &c., 

British COALITIONIST. 

Johannesburg. 





MR. RHODES AND “ THE PAINTER.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., reviewing Mr. 


Basil Worsfold’s work on Lord: Milner in last week’s 


Speaker, says: ‘* Like all the other Rhodesians, Mr. Wors- 
fold explains away the defiant declarations in which Rhodes 
reveals his readiness at asy moment to ‘cut the painter’ 
in his own interests. For such minds the plainest words 
ever spoken can be made to mean anything.’’ I will make 
no comment, but, with your courteous permission, I will 


illustrate these ‘‘ defiant declarations” by seven quotations _ 


from Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, delivered in the Cape House 
and elsewhere in Cape Colony ‘between the years 1883 and 
1898—a period covering the years in which Mr. Rhodes, in 
Mr. Robertson’s words, ‘‘ collaborated with the Bond "— 
and, having done so, I shall leave the Editor of The 
Speaker and his readers—honourable, and cultivated men 
and women—to form their own judgment on the value of 
Mr. Robertson’s on Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Worsfold. 


(1) “‘ I believe in a United States of South Africa, but’ 


as a portion of the British Empire.’’—Speech in C 
July 18, 1883. - _ in Cape House, 


(2) “I think all would recognise that I am an English- 
man, and that my strongest: feeling ‘is loyalty to my own’ 


country.’’—Speech in Cape House, June -30, 188s. e254 
(3) ‘‘ The hon. member for Stellenbosch (Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the advocate of an Independent South Africa under its own 


flag) has no bait that can tempt me.’’—Speech in Cape 


House; June 23, 1887. 


(4) ‘‘ We must endeavour to make those who live with. 


us feel that there is no race distinction between us; whether 





Dutch or English, we are combined in one object, and that 
is the union of the States of South Africa, without aban- 
doning the Imperial tie."’—Barkly West, September 28, 
1 NSS. 

(s) “| know myself I am not prepared at any time to 
forfeit my flag. If 1 forfe my flag, what have | 
left? If you take away my flag, you take away every- 
thing. ""—Kimberley, September 6, 1890. 

(6) ** Well, we have made mistakes in the past in ref- 
erence to the neighbouring states; and, if | had my will, 
1 would abolish that system of independent states antag- 
onistic to ourselves, south of the Zambesi."’"—Kimberley, 
March 20, 1861. 

(7) ‘* He (Mr. Borckenhagen) said, ‘ Mr. Rhodes, we 
want a United South Africa,’ and I said, ‘So do I. Yes,’ 
I said; ‘1 am with you entirely. We must have a united 
South Africa.’— Yes,’ he said; ‘and 1 will tell you—we 
will take you as our leader.’ He said: ‘ There is only one 
small thing. We must, of course, be independent of the 
rest of the world.’—I said: ‘ No; you take me either for a 
rogue or a fool. I would be a rogue to forfeit all my 
history and my traditions; and I would be a fool, because 
I would be hated by my own countrymen and mistrusted 
by yours.” . . . . That was the overpowering thought 
in his mind—an Independent South Africa. . . . But 
it is an impossible thought; an impracticable thought. It 
is only a fool that would indulge in it now. . . . e 
only chance of union is the overshadowing protection of a 
supreme Power. Any German, Frenchman, or Russian 
would tell you that the best and most liberal Power in the 
world is that over which Her Majesty reigns.’’—Cape Town, 
March 12, 1898. 

I am, etc., 
; Cuaries W. Boyp. 

Rhodes’ Trust, Seymour House, S.W. 


January 24, 1907. 


[We have always felt that the key to Mr. Rhodes’s 
life was finance rather than politics, and that his political 
combines with Boers, Portuguese, Germans, Parnellites, 
&c., were based rather upon the desire to float companies 
or get valuable concessions than upon any active hostility 
to any particular flag. His political oscillations should be 
explained by his financial exigencies. At one time, the 
British flag was a “‘ great commercial’ asset.”’ Then it 
was “ everything.”” At another time, it was not; then the 
hero would ‘‘ cut the painter.”’. Mr. Robertson is, away 
from England, but will doubtless answer for himself on his 
return.—Eb., Speaker.] 





VINDICATION OF GOVERNOR SIR A. J. SWETTEN- 
AM. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Having been present in San Francisco during the 
recent ’quakes, and knowing the frightful disorder which 
prevailed for many days, and which was seriously aug- 
mented by the naval and military forces, I think it ‘a matter 
for hearty congratulation that Sir A. J. Swettenham 
had the courage of his convictions, and promptly 
prevented the possibility of a repetition of such fright- 
ful scenes as took place at San Francisco; and 
which, had they been repeated. at Kingston, might 
have led to something more than strained diplomatic 
relations between England and the United States, viz., 
serious disagreement between the Colony and the Mother 
Country. Every Englishman who has lived in the ‘West 
Indies, or in America, will. understand my meaning ;_ but 
the men in the Colonial Office may not be able to follow 
me. The storm of vulgar abuse indulged in by the 
“ Yellow ’’ portion of the American Press, which failed to 
draw the line at ‘‘ ass,’’ ‘‘ blundering idiot,’’ and ‘‘ fool,’’ 
and other equally unparliamentary epithets, may be taken 
as fairly indicative of the sort of conduct which justly 
roused the ire of the Governor of Jamaica. 

. All honour and all. thanks to. the two American 
admirals for their genuinely generous first impulse; but, it 
is just this kind of ‘‘ impulsive *’ people who stir pp hornets’ 
nests when one feast expects it. “Save us from our 
friends’ applies here particularly pat. They. meant well, 
but did not stop,to think; hence their manner of procedure 
was rash and Offensive. If Admiral Davis had quietly 
teridered his services, there ‘is no doubt they would have 
been accepted in part; and the rejected portion would: have 
been declined courteously ; but with Admiral Davis practi- 
cally assuming command of affairs, what. could Governor 
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Swettenham do other than he has done, except, perhaps, be 
more curt and less sarcastic? 

Then, again, the American Admirals have not been 
sparing in their criticism of affairs in Jamaica. In his first 
letter to the Governor, Admiral Davis did not hesitate to 
use these words: ‘* The police surveillance of the city is 
inadequate for the protection of private property,’”’ thus 
piling on the mischief. And Admiral ‘‘ Bob’? Evans (a 
really fine fellow, in his way), in a cable message, thus 
arraigned the Governor : ‘*‘ Governor over-estimates security 
of the situation and under-estimates dead.’’ All this 
before the friction arose. I know the qualities of Governor 
Swettenham well, and I never assumed him to be an angel; 
but it would require angelic patience to meet this situa- 
tion without showing resentment. True, the Japanese 
Baron Komura managed to bear up under similar treat- 
ment at the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) Peace negotia- 
tions; but Baron Komura was in the delicate position of 
being a guest in a foreign land, and therefore felt bound to 
take the bitter pill smiling ; but the pill will be paid for, if it 
takes Japan a thousand years. 

We don’t do business that way. We are an outspoken 
race, and pride ourselves upon it, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire says; and we should be the last people to blame one 
of our own governors for a timely exhibition of this 
national characteristic. We must remember that Sir A. J. 
Swettenham is a ‘‘ governor,’’ and not a ‘ diplomat,”’ and 
dissimulation is no part of his stock-in-trade. 

Besides, Governor Swettenham knew the true story of 
San Francisco as I know it; the hushed-up story of the 
frightful things which happened there; how the military 
and police fought for possession of Government buildings 
containing treasure, and killed one another; how dozens of 
innocent persons were shot in cold blood by the excited 
soldiery ; how hundreds of minor crimes were punished by 
instant execution on the authority of youthful private 
soldiers acting singly and unrestrained; how the guards 
placed over the ‘‘ saloons ’’ and ‘ bars ’’ took advantage of 
the trust, and, getting blazing drunk, shot people indis- 
criminately in their drunken frenzy; how the Socialist 
Mayor of the city posted notices everywhere, ‘‘ Obey orders, 
or be shot ’?; and how a General gave his men orders to 
shoot at the first sign of disobedience, said orders being 
responsible for the death of hundreds of petty thieves and 
innocent people alike. 

Governor Swettenham also knew that the only censure 
ever passed upon these frightful proceedings—hardly second 
to the regular Turco-Roumanian repertoire—was this edi- 
torial comment, which went the rounds of the Press at the 
time : ‘* Heaps of things were done which were a whole lot 
unconstitutional, but they had best be forgotten.” For a 
week San Francisco was a veritable inferno, full of human 


devils in uniform; and the rule was, to put the case at its 


mildest, ‘‘ when in doubt, shoot.’’ 

The possibility of a repetition of such horrors in King- 
ston has been happily averted by the wise action of Governor 
Swettenham; both England and the United States owe him 
a debt of gratitude for preventing the possibility of things 
the mere contemplation of which makes one shudder. Ameri- 
cans do not understand that the wild scenes common in 
California, Georgia, and Cuba are sternly discouraged under 
the British flag, and it is this misunderstanding upon our 
part which led to the regrettable turn of events between the 
Governor and their Admiral. In the light of these facts, one 
can better understand the action of Governor Swettenham in 
refusing to allow the American Consular guard to carry fire- 
arms; excited Americans are too prone to ‘‘ shoot first and 
inquire afterwards ”’ to suit British tastes. The thoughtful- 
ness of Sir A. J. Swettenham for the people under his charge 
in desiring to spare them even the momeniary alarm which 
might result from the firing of a salute alone shows the re- 
markable aptitude of the man. We may be sure, also, that 
he did not want to add to the natural horrors of the situation, 
due to fire and earthquake, by risking the further horrors of 
war, due to martial law improperly administered by an alien 
force. 

It is this spirit of authorised lawlessness, which is so apt 
to break cut upon occasion among peoples not given to self- 
restraint, which, among other considerations, helps to keep 
Canada from joining the American Union; and this same 
spirit will be found to be at the bottom of almost all 
America’s troubles. However, despite all, America is a great 
country, and its peopie are a great and generous people ; and 
there is no harm in pointing out their faults at a time like 
this with the object of avoiding further or future troubles. 


F. E. TiLLemMont-THOMASON, 
Hon. Sec. Empire Educational League. 


January 28th, 1907. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE EDUCATION 
DIFFICULTY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The Unitarian body, to which the writer. sub- 
scribes, as the only chapel-going sect which allows freedom 
of thought in matters pertaining to religion, has had a 
hard time since 1870. The greater sects, broadly speaking, 
Protestant and Catholic, have never cared about the rate- 
paying Unitarian and his conscience. Mr. Balfour’s Bill, 
bad as it was, unsettled a vicious compromise, and has 
given the outsiders who stand for true intellectual freedom, 
the spectacle of a fierce struggle between people who have 
a terrible dread of a sect that insist on the humanity of 
the Founder of Christianity. And now the turmoil prevail- 
ing shows clearly that scientific criticism is working among 
the people concerning that human production, the Bible. 
As for the increasing host who never trouble church or 
chapel with their presence, their indifference is a curious 
comment on the present excitement in the pulpits. 

Mr. Birrell used the expression, concerning his Bill, 
which is happily dead, that ‘‘ minorities must suffer.”” As 
one belonging to one of the minority sects, I do not want 
my particular views taught at the public expense. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with all his faults, has stated the alternative ; 
and how long will it be before the Calvinist Nonconformists 
make up their minds? As time goes on, the Irish party 
may soon count on a division, and then the Calvinists must 
prepare for another compromise, which will hardly be satis- 
factory to Protestantism. A money Bill which refuses sup- 
port to all schools except where the tenets of Cowper- 
Temple are taught, will be no solution, and would be a 
gross injustice to all outside the Calvinist circle. Secular 
education, with proper training apart from the Bible, 
which, considering the New Theology, must be a bone of 
contention—that is more and more becoming the only way 
out of the difficulty.—Yours, &c., s 





THERE IS NO THING IMMORTAL. 


LTHOUGH the old loves wither, 
Yet the new come forth amain; 
And the old ones repass thither, . 
Where the new will go again. 


For there is no thing immortal, 
Nay, not even the gods ; 

For they too must under the portal, 
Beaten by Death’s stern rods. 


There have passed the gods of the Roman, 
The gods of Egypt and Greece, 

The gods of friend and of foeman, 
The gods of war and peace. 


Thou, too, O lone Galilean, 
Must under the arches pass, 
And drink the wine Lethean, 
While the priest forgets thy mass. 


New priests will crowd thy altar, 
And chant strange music there ; 
And none of their steps shall falter— 
Proud to have stript thee bare— 


Stript thee of all thy magic, ~_ 
And wrenched thee from above ; 
And set up a god more tragic, 
A god of fate, not love. ; 


And few will lament thy falling, 
For thee but few will pine ; 
As now but few are calling 


For Jove, once held divine. 


Thou shalt have thy revenge, Galilean ; 
That god shall fall again, 

Before the song and the paean, 
For a newer, raised up by men. 


Like loves do gods too wither, 
Like loves again are born ; 
But all alike go thither, 
Where all are left forlorn. 
R. T. 
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CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE IDEAS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 


By A. CLuttTon-Brock. 


CovENTRY PaTMore’s Poems. With an Introduction by Basil 
Champneys. - Bell. 6s. net. 


Wig engueel PATMORE, more than any poet of his 
time, was a poet of ideas ; and the same ideas are 
to be found in all his poetry, although they are more 
consciously expressed in The Unknown Eros than in 
The Angel in the House. These ideas are still so novel 
and interesting that they are apt to set the reader 
thinking rather than feeling. For this reason it is 
impossible to decide yet whether he was a poet by nature 
or a philosopher who determined with all the force of 
his very strong will to express his philosophy in verse. 
Of course, one cannot draw a sharp line between the 
philosopher and the poet. Great poets think as well as 
feel, and great philosophers feel as well as think. 
There must be in all poetry of ideas passages in which 
the thought loses its passion and serves merely as a 
context ; so that we must not condemn a poet of 
ideas because he sometimes sinks into prose. But it is 
doubtful whether Patmore at his best is ever as good 
as Donne, or Herbert, or Vaughan, the great poets of 
ideas of the seventeenth century, with whom he may 
most justly be compared. His object, like theirs, 
is to make emotion reasonable, and so to justify it 
without lessening its force, to delight and convince by 
the same process ; and he, like them, was obliged to 
use passionless reasoning as a preparation for reason- 
ing passion. The question which cannot yet be 
decided is whether his reasoning was ever quite pas- 
sionate enough tobe great poetry. But however this may 
be, there can be no question about the interest of his 
ideas and character. He certainly had a mind of great 
originality and force. His verse, both in form and 
matter, was unlike any other verse of his time. He 
attained to dogma, where Tennyson and Browning 
attained to mere opinion ; and whereas their ideas now 
seem to us to be somewhat old-fashioned, and tainted 
with the errors peculiar to their time, his, whether right 
or wrong, seem to belong to the future rather than to 
the past. For this reason they deserve to be studied 
apart from the poetry in which they are expressed. 

The root idea of his philosophy of love, says Mr. 
Champneys in his excellent introduction to this edition 
of his poetry, was ‘‘ that passion and purity are in 
direct, not in inverse ratio one to the other.’’ That is 
to say, he did not believe that passion, sexual passion, 
was a lawless thing, or had any taint of sin about it. 
He did not believe that there was any essential con- 
flict or opposition between the soul and the body ; but 
rather that they were joined together in an essential 
unity. Mr Champneys quotes this passage from his 
diary: ‘‘ The relation of the soul to Christ as his 
betrothed wife, is a mine of undiscovered joy and 
power ’’ ; and by this, no doubt, he meant to say that 
the sexual relationship was only one instance of a rela- 
tionship existing all through the universe, a relationship 
which involved the mind, the heart, and the soul, as 
well as the senses. This relationship he held to be the 
most important fact in existence, and the clue to all 
mysteries. 

Now many people have held ideas of this kind ; but 





few Englishmen have held them with such conviction, 
or, holding them with conviction, have managed to 
combine them with a belief in dogmatic religion. But 
Coventry Patmore had a mind which abhorred vague- 
ness or agnosticism :— 
“The ‘Infinite.’ Word horrible! at feud 
With life, and the braced mood 
Of power and joy and love.” 

So he wrote in one of the most profound of his odes. 
Infinity meant to him the conception of a lawless universe, 
a conception in which the mind lost all its sense of 
direction, and of the unity of things, and which he 
believed to be contrary to essential reality, and there- 
fore disastrous to both thought and conduct. It was, 
he considered, the duty of a man to know, to feel, and 
to act rightly. But knowledge, if isolated from feeling 
and conduct, was sure to go astray. Truth, beauty, and 
virtue were all one, and none of them could be 
separated from the others without losing its own life. 
Only if they were sought together could they be found 
together. 

Now, in Patmore’s own day, as now, men seemed 
to be more occupied with truth than with beauty or 
virtue ; and they seemed to believe that the pursuit of 
truth would lead them to virtue ; while, as for beauty, 
most of them did not trouble themselves much about 
it. Therefore, by a natural reaction, Patmore was led 
to rebel against the exaltation of science and the 
exercise of reason. He would not submit to believe 
that much could be known about physical and nothing 
about spiritual life; nor would he submit to the 
universal application of the scientific tests of 
knowledge. To forego all effort towards knowledge 
of spiritual life seemed to him to mean the disuse of 
some of the highest faculties of man ; and the fact that 
such knowledge could not satisfy scientific tests im- 
plied, not that the knowledge was false, but that the 
tests were inapplicable. His own ‘‘ thoughts, theories, 
and opinions were exclusively turned,’’?as Mr. Champneys: 
tells us, ‘‘ on intuition, ‘ direct apprehension,’ or ‘ pure 
reason ’ as he called it, which was essentially opposed 
to ‘reasoning.’ Hence his attitude to all questions 
was necessarily authoritarian.’’ No one, probably, 
knows enough of the history of his mind to be able to 
explain exactly the process by which he became a 
Roman Catholic ; but, considering the nature of that 
mind, the result is not to be wondered at. The interest- 
ing point about the matter is that he was one of the 
first rebels against the ideas of his time, and that he 
expressed this rebellion in his poetry. He was a more 
complete rebel than either Ruskin or William Morris, 
because he had, what both those great men lacked, a 
consistent and clear philosophy of his own, to oppose 
to the general theories of his age. Morris and Ruskin 
rebelled on matters of detail. They both had the 
genius to see that the Victorian neglect of beauty was: 
wrong, both morally and intellectually. Patmore had 
not their genius nor had he their desire to do good to: 
the world. His great object was to be right himself, 
to work out his own system of thought, feeling, and 
conduct ; and this he did as confidently and consistently 
as Blake had done a generation or so before. Indeed, 
there is a great likeness between the ideas of 
Blake and Patmore. Both are commonly called 
mystics. That is to say, both refused to apply scientific 
tests to all kinds of knowledge, and, owing to their 
refusal, were much more definite in their opinions about 
the ultimate nature of reality than most people. Both, 
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too, had much the same views about the sexual rela- 
tionship as the clue to all mysteries, and the symbol of 
the unity of all life. Perhaps Blake would have been a 
Roman Catholic if science had been as triumphant in his 
day as in Patmore’s. He, like Patmore, opposed intui- 
tion or pure reason to reasoning. He had the same 
conception of the indivisible nature of truth, beauty, 
and virtue. It is true that he seems more lawless than 
Patmore. But he really made laws for himself, and 
was his own Pope; whereas Patmore, consistent in 
appearance at least, found a Pope to whom he could 
submit. It is, however, doubtful whether his submis- 
sion would have stood much strain, whether he, too, 
would not have become his own Pope, if the other had 
not been a remote and easy ruler. At any rate, he did 
succeed in reconciling Roman Theology with his own 
philosophy of life to his own satisfaction, and without, 
so far as we can tell from his poetry, changing that 
philosophy at all. He was certainly not humbled by 
his Catholicism. Rather he exulted in the sense of his 
own rightness, as the result of his own merit ; and 
he was as far as any lordly Pagan philosopher from 
owning himself a miserable sinner. As for those who 
‘were wrong, he did not frown at them, but laughed. 
He professed to hate them in a cheerful way, not as 
human beings, but as mere nuisances and absurdities. 
I think that health of mind and body and soul was 
what he most admired and aimed at. In this, too, he 
was like a Pagan. His own time seemed to him to 
be full of a hypochondria that made men uneasy about 
their own place in the universe, and inclined to doubt 
what everyone ought to know by instinct. He himself 


had no doubt about his place in the universe, and said 
sO in verse :— 


“St. Michael fills his place, I mine, and if you please, 
We will respect each other’s provinces, 
I marvelling not at him, nor he at me.” 


The universe, according to his idea, was a well-ordered 
society, and there was something ill-bred in people who 
could not find their place in it, and who questioned 
dogmas which were the basis of good manners and of 
everything else good. 


Now we might feel some impatience with Pat- | 


more’s philosophy if he had always been a comfortable, 
Prosperous person, and if he had done nothing but 
write good verses. We could then say with reason that 
‘his was a fair weather faith, and that he had not proved 
that it was any use in the harder problems of life. But 
he was not always a comfortable, prosperous person. 
He was very poor after his father’s death, and bore his 
poverty bravely. Besides this, when he got money by 
‘his second marriage, he bought an estate in Ashdown 
Forest, and managed it so well that he was able to 
sell it at a handsome profit. This may not seem a very 
great achievement, but we are always more inclined to 


listen to a philosopher if he is also a man of the world . 
.and of business, and, I think, rightly ; for we can be - 
sure that he has not been driven to speculation by a - 


mere incapacity for action. The fact that Patmore was 
no fool in matters of this:-world may help to convince 


worldly people that he was no fool in matters of the 


other. He himself would have protested that_no dis- 
tinction could be drawn between them, and that the 
wise man was wise about both. 


not so bigoted as to think a Tory must be a fool ‘or 


.a knave, but I cannot see how in 1867 ‘‘ the middle and > 
upper classes were disfranchised by Mr. Disraeli’s _ 


As to his political : 
opinions, I confess I do not understand them. I am: 





Government,”’ ho~. ine Act of 1884 finally destroyed the 
liberties of England, or how— 
“ Ne’er a sun on village groom or bride, 
Albeit they guess not how it is, 
At Easter or at Whitsuntide, 
But shines less gay for this.” 

‘‘ This ’’ being the existence of a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment. But Patmore liked to put things violently, and 
he could talk against the dignitaries of his own Church, 
at least in prose, as violently as against any Radical 
politician. But for all his occasional extravagance, 
there is a great deal of wisdom in his poetry, both early 
and late, and you need not share his political or 
religious views to profit by it. He was not afraid of 
life, and therefore he did not lack the first essential of 
all wisdom. He neither ignored the passions with timid 
prudery, nor did he, in reaction from such prudery, 
glorify them as splendid rebels against the tyrannous 
law of life. Rather he glorified the law, by endeavour- 
ing to show that all things, the passions included, were 
ennobled by submitting to it. He wished no more to 
exalt virtue at the expense of truth than truth at the 
expense of virtue, or beauty at the expense of either. 
He conceives them to be all one, and held that it was 
the duty of man to aim at them altogether, and by the 
same process. 





MEMOIRS OF PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


Memoirs or PrincE HOHENLOHE. (Heinemann. 24s. net. 

2 vols.) ; 
Tuose who turn to these volumes attracted by the 
succes de scandale which the memoirs have achieved, 
will be disappointed. The passages which, to an 
English reader, will seem daringly outspoken, are few, 
and confined to the latter part of the second volume ; 
and before arriving at them, the reader will have to 
wade through many scores of pages of thoroughly dull 
matter—formal letters and conventional replies, extracts 
or abbreviations of speeches, newspaper cuttings, and a 
great deal that concerns the trivialities of German 
politics, or what seem such, when regarded from the 
meridian of London. 

I¢ is strange that Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe 
Schillingsfiirst should be connected in any way with a 
‘* risky ’’ production ; for these volumes reveal him as 
a man tactful, cautious, almost timid; a safe and 
efficient servant, but entirely without original or daring 
conceptions in politics. He is again and again con- 
gratulated and thanked by the old Emperor, by Bis- 
marck, by the Empress Frederick, on the correctness 
of his attitude in public affairs. There is no trace of 
passions, political or otherwise, in the book. He had a 
genuine belief in certain courses ; he worked steadily 
for German unity ; he detested the Jesuits, and inspired 
much of Bismarck’s action against them ; he showed 
coolness as well as skill in the difficult position of Ger- 
man Ambassador at Paris after the great war. But, 
almost without exception, he took his sailing orders 
from some higher authority, and executed them quietly, 
skilfully, but without enthusiasm. 

Nor do the Memoirs, so far as one can judge from 
the translation, exhibit any particular literary power. 
He is not a Duc de Saint Simon, nor a Samuel Pepys ; 
and his Memoirs have no charice of a place on the same 
shelf with those immortal books. He was interested in 


politics, and in-his own family ; but not in much outside. 


He shot, but was not a keen sportsman. The references 
to literature aré few, though he corroborates the famous 


story of how Victor Hugo justified his low estimate of | 


Goethe’s work by saying, ]’ai lu son Wallenstein. His 
musical interests are less than one would expect from a 
Gérman and a Bavarian; he‘ had no notion of the 
triumphs which Wagner was achieving upon the 
operatic stage ; though the reviewer's heart warms to 
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him for his frequent protests against the vulgar habit 
(now, alas, as common in England as in Germany) of 
allowing a band to play during the course of a banquet. 
Again and again he notices how the music ruins con- 
versation ; but does not point out how the conversation 
insults the music. 

And yet the Memoirs will be more than the success 
of a season. They will take a prominent place in the 
library of the politician and historian. The formal docu- 
ments which are inserted, if they deaden the volume 
now, will have a high value for succeeding generations. 
It is most interesting, and will always be so, to have 
the personal narrative of one who stood close to the 
great actors in the momentous drama which was played 
out on both sides of the Rhine between 1860 and 1871. 
The stories, with which the volumes abound, do not 
reveal Prince Hohenlohe as a great raconteur ; but they 
are simply and directly told, and leave an impression of 
honesty and truthfulness which is usually lacking to 
the anecdotal reminiscences of greater literary artists. 
It is decidedly a book to be read and possessed by those 
who are interested in the political movement of Europe. 

The figure of Bismarck fills the larger part of the 
book. He seems the great compelling force from the 
first time his name is mentioned, down to the day when 
the greatly daring Kaiser decided the controversy 
between ‘‘ the dynasty of Bismarck and the dynasty of 
Hohenzollern’’ (that is the explanation which the 
Emperor himself gives to the controversy) by dismiss- 
ing the great Chancellor. The revelations of the book 
do not alter the features of Bismarck, which are so 
well known to us from other sources. He is the same 
great eater and drinker. He told the Prince ‘‘ that he 
could not get rest enough, that his nerves were only 
calmed by drinking several bottles of beer ; so that to 
get a thirst he ate large quantities of caviare.’” When 
Prince Hohenlohe dined with him, he records that they 
ate ‘‘ soup, then eels, then cold fish, then prawns, lobster 
after that, smoked meat, then once more raw ham, 
finally roast meat and pudding.’’ It is strange indeed 
to find on another page the report that the ‘‘ great man 
of the mountain ”’ is unwell, and that it is attributed 
““to his drinking too much water.’’ Bismarck the 
statesman comes before us as a man of tireless energy 
and resistless will. All the great men of Germany, even 
the old Emperor himself, seem nervous when speaking 
of him ; and when he has retired, rumours of his sayings 
and doings still flutter the Court circles of Berlin. 
Throughout with a frankness, that almost disarms criti- 
cism, he takes up the standpoint of national egotism. 
He fights for Germany, and would have scorned the 
idea that there was any higher or greater political 
organism than Germany. Metternich’s phrase (quoted 
a year ago by Mr. Morley) about a ‘‘ good European "’ 
would have been meaningless to him, or worse. He 
encourages France to undertake a colonial policy, 
because it will release the tension with Germany ; he 
declares that he will declare war against France if the 
moment is favourable to German interests. Yet before 
his retirement and death, there were forces emerging 
which he failed to understand, and with which even his 
iron energy could not cope. The mind of Germany was 
stirred by new forces, which alarmed him; and the 
Socialist movement grew in spite of all. Both Bismarck 
and Prince Hohenlohe seem to have thought of it as 
something accidental and transitory ; an enemy to be 
coerced and outmanceuvred ; not as a force that was 
destined to alter both the social and political. structure 
of Germany. Prince Hohenlohe was friendly to Bis- 
marck during the greater part of his long stay at the 


Embassy in Paris ; but when he was moved from Paris, : 


to be Statthalter at Strassburg, he believes that the un- 


welcome change was the result. of a Bismarckian. 


intrigue. Later, he spoke warmly, both in public and 
private, of the great Chancellor’s work. _ 


England and Englishmen do not figure very promi- 


nently in the Memoirs. All the journals have quoted 


the story that King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales). 


** would have thrown Herbert Bismarck out of the 





room, had he not valued the good relations between 
England and Germany.’’ When Gladstone is men- 
tioned, it is always with dislike. | Lord Beaconsfield 
comes off rather better. But the Prince in his journal 
makes fun of his weak French, and, after studying his 
appearance at the Berlin Congress, declares him to 
possess ‘‘a detestable Jewish face.’’ Bismarck told 
Hohenlohe that Beaconsfield and Salisbury were not 
agreed on policy. The journal that deals with the 
Berlin Congress is one of the most interesting parts of 
the book. It comes as a surprise to find that in the 
opinion of good authorities in Berlin, the Russian army 
before Constantinople was lost if hostilities recom- 
menced. 

Prince Hohenlohe was on very friendly terms with 
the Empress Frederick, and in the last entry in the 
book he notices the death of Queen Victoria, and con- 
jectures ‘‘ that her life was shortened by the barbarously 
selfish policy (in South Africa) to which she was forced 
to submit.”’ 

Isolated stories could be quoted without end ; but 
many readers of The Speaker will be interested in the 
conversation between Prince Hohenlohe and the Russian 
Czar in September, 1896. ‘‘ The Emperor declared his 
chief objects to be Russian policy in East Asia, and the 
completion of the Siberian Railway. Japan was busily 
arming ; but the Japanese had no money, although for 
the present the Chinese war indemnity furnished them 
with resources. When these were exhausted, he did 
not know how they were going to complete their arma- 
ments. Besides, it would take them years to do so, and 
in the meantime the Siberian Railway would be ready, 
and then Russia would be in a position de faire face 
a toute eventualité.’’ What a sermon might be 
preached from this text, on the supposed superiority of 
a despotic over a free government, in securing accurate 
information, and on the security that is supposed to 
come from preparations for war! 





AUSTRALIAN “PRIMITIVE CULTURE.” 


NATIVES oF AUSTRALIA. By N. W. Thomas. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 6s. 

In a series of volumes dealing with the Native Races 
of the British Empire, the blacks of Australia naturally 
occupy a foremost place, and Mr. Thomas’s volume 
condenses for the general reader a mass of knowledge 
about these interesting children of nature from a large 
host of previous writers. Few people have had more 
books written about them than these Australians. To 
mention only the more important works of recent. years, 
we have had Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of 
Central Australia (1898), the Northern Tribe of Central 
Australia (1904), Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia (1904), and Van Gennep’s Mythes et Légendes 
(1906). To give a general idea of the state of culture 
of all the different tribes of this gradually subsiding 
British possession was a task as difficult as it was 
desirable, and this task Mr. Thomas has accom- 
plished with so much success that scarcely a sentence is 
wasted or fails to convey some additional information. 
His book, too, has the uncommon merit of not being 
marred by that perpetual attempt at funny writing 
whick spoils so many books that deal with the strange 
manners of strange people. 

Not that his book is destitute of abundant food for 
rational amusement. Our Australian brother, in fre- 
quent danger of failing to find food enough for himself, 
or of affording in his own person food for his neigh- 
bours, cannot be expected to take existence lightly ; but 
that he is not altogether lacking in humour may be 
shown by the Deluge-myth of the natives’ of Lake 
Tyers, according to whom a great council of all the 
animals was once held to inquire into. the cause of a 
most extraordinary drought. A frog of gigantic size 
had swallowed all the water on the earth, and only by 
his being made to laugh could he be made to disgorge 
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it. For some time the varied caperings of many 
animals failed to draw even a smile from his impassive 
countenance ; but at last the wrigglings of an eel proved 
effective ; his laughter let loose the imprisoned waters 
till they flooded the land, and but for a pelican, who 
saved many blacks in a canoe, the whole race stood in 
peril of perishing. 

Primitive indeed as are many of the ideas and cus- 
toms of the Australian, Mr. Thomas’s description of them 
tends to a higher estimate of their capacity than was at 
one time in vogue. It may be that the Australian is 
so hard pressed for food that in New South Wales a 
certain moth forms for weeks his staple nutriment ; that 
elsewhere grubs or ants’ eggs contribute to his diet ; 
that, as Mr. Thomas says, ‘‘as a rule, the native 
does not know until he catches it what his dinner will 
consist of ’’ ; nevertheless his methods of catching fish 
or fowl or beast are of high ingenuity ; more especially 
the manufacture of his fish-hooks, and his know- 
ledge and use of poisonous vegetables. The strange 
thing is that, despite these arduous conditions of sub- 
sistence, the blacks, by self-imposed restrictions, have 
made their physical life more difficult still ; as, in one 
tribe, by not letting any man under forty partake of the 
tail of an emu; or, in another, by warning off of all 
young men from the carpet snake or the female 
opossum. Grey hairs or illnesses form an effective 
sanction against the violation of these moral laws. 

The Australians belong to that stage of culture 
where the mathematical faculties are limited to the 
counting of five. Few of the native languages can 
count beyond four. But they have systems of 
mnemonics which surmount the difficulty ; as where, by 
touching various parts of the body in succession they 
can fix a future meeting with perfect accuracy for many 
days in advance. The actual form of their language is 
affected by their customs; the habit of piercing the 
septum of the nose in males, and the habit of knocking 
out certain teeth accounting for a great paucity of con- 
sonants in their speech. 

This latter habit proves a truly Spartan tempera- 
ment. The following incidents were part of the initia- 
tion ceremonies in the south-east of New South Wales. 
At a certain point a man, representing the deity Dara- 
mulun, emerged dancing from behind some bushes, and 
then proceeded to place ‘‘ his lower incisor tooth to the 
upper incisor of one of the boys, and forcibly pressed it 
upwards ; then placing a stone chisel against the tooth, 
he struck a blow with his mallet ; after some seven 
blows the tooth fell out, and it was given to one of 
the old men.’’ In this case the boy was as insensible 
as a stone ; but in another case, where thirteen blows 
were necessary, we learn without surprise that. ‘‘ the 
boy yelled.’’ There are certain advantages in not 
having been born an Australian black, who as yet 
knows nothing of painless dentistry, and who would 
doubtless despise it if he did. 

The blacks are thorough-going Spiritualists, and 
their medicine men would find little to learn from: their 
London rivals in magic. The spirits of the dead, the 
cause of endless dread, and the origin of many burial 
and other customs, go to a land of spirits, to be in 
course of time reincarnated, alternately into a male or 
a female body. Whites, in their system of philosophy, 
are simply black men who have died and come to life 
again ; for how could such beings have found their way 
to Australia, had they not in.a previous life lived there 
as blacks ? 

One of the most interesting chapters in. Mr. 
Thomas’s book is that which deals with their social 
organisation and matrimonial 
Thomas says truly that the explanation in words of 
these customs ‘‘ is a matter of some difficulty, owing to 
their complexity ’’ ; but, lucid as is his own explana- 
tion, it requires a very clear head to follow the tribe to 
its division into two great classes of phratries, and to 
the sub-division of these again into numerous classes 
and totem-kins. Communities capable of elaborating 


regulations. Mr. | 





social rules of such extreme complexity should have 
taken higher rank than they can boast of in the scale 
of nations. Mr. Lang’s ingenious theory to account 
for the origins of the phratry names is probably as 
plausible as it is possible for conjecture to be in such 
a matter; but it fails to give Mr. Thomas complete 
satisfaction, and it is probable that the problem will 
continue to puzzle the brains of the learned to the end 
of time. 

Among many primitive people it is a common duty 
of social etiquette for a man to avoid any meeting with 
his mother-in-law ; but in Australia the rule extends 
further, to the avoidance of ‘‘ all the women who 
might have been mothers-in-law to the man in ques- 
tion.’”” Among the only recently known Arunta tribes 
of Central Australia ‘‘the father must avoid the 
daughter, the brother his younger sister’’; but the 
elder sister may converse with her brother, and he is 
‘* always at liberty to talk to his own mother.’’ The 
laws of civilised society form chains of iron for some 
of us ; but to the savage of Australia they would seem 
of silk and gossamer. It is curious to find very similar 
taboos governing the priestly Birraark among the 
Kurnai to those which restricted the liberty of the 
Flamen Dialis at Rome; as the Flamen might not 
touch a dog or a she-goat, or raw flesh, so the Birraark 
may not touch any part of a kangaroo with blood on 
it, nor carry home a kangaroo he has killed. 

But it is impossible to touch on all the questions of 
great interest which fill Mr. Thomas’s pages. It is an 
additional merit of his admirable work that it is illus- 
trated with thirty-two excellent photographs ; that of 
the Australian gentleman in the frontispiece being of an 
ugliness calculated to haunt the dreams of the nervous 
for many nights. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of anthropology. 

J. A. Farrer. 





O WEEP FOR ADONAIS! 


Aponis, ATTIS, Osiris: STUDIES IN ORIENTAL RELIGION. By 
T. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.Doc. Macmillan. tos. net. 
1906. 

ADONIs is a name to charm with, and Dr. Frazer feels 

its magic to the full. With his accustomed candour he 

tells us that he has never visited the East, and so 

** cannot describe from personal knowledge the native 


' lands of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris.’’ By sheer force of © 


assiduous imagination he has seen them with the in- 
ward eye, and has made his vision ours. So vivid is 
the picture he paints, so glowing and magical, that 
some effort is needed to shut our eyes firmly and ask 
what it all comes to. 


The net result is simple and, because so simple, 
illuminating. Adonis, Attis, Osiris are not three, but 
one—three diverse, local incarnations of the same 
primitive theory of the universe, or at least of such 
part of it as concerned man. Dr. Frazer shall speak for 
himself :— 


‘* All three, apparently, embodied the powers of fertility 
in general, and of vegetation in particular. All three were 
believed to have died and risen again from the dead; and 
the divine death and resurrection of all three were dramatic- 
ally represented at annual festivals, which their worshippers 
celebrated with alternate transports of sorrow and joy, of 
weeping and exultation. The natural phenomena thus 
mythically conceived and mythically represented were the 
great changes of. the seasons, especially the most striking 
and impressive of all, the decay and revival of vegetation ; 
and the intention of the sacred dramas was to refresh 
and strengthen, by sympathetic magic, the failing energies 
of nature, in order that the trees should bear fruit, that the 
corn should ripen, that men and animals should reproduce 
their kind.” (p. 319.). 


To anyone unused to primitive ways of thinking, 
this summary statement will almost certainly sound 
vague, fanciful, unreal. Unreal, because wholly: foreign 
to our modern habit of mind.’ The least instructed of 
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us nowadays thinks inevitably more or less in terms of 
modern science. We worship, indeed, an anthropo- 
morphic god, but we no longer with savage consistency 
explain what we call ‘‘ nature ’’ in terms of humanity ; 
and it is very, very hard to think ourselves back into 
the state of mind of those who did. The chief educa- 
tional value of a study of mythology, apart from its 
supreme human interest, is that it induces in us this 
prehistoric sympathy. All our modern training goes, 
and rightly, to an even sharper analysis ; but we need 
also to be able to think back, and reblur our outlines, 
to reunite the life of man with plant and animal. 


Happily, ritual is tenacious, and from what is still 
done, we can sometimes, if precariously, get back to 
what was once thought. We have, most of 
us, planted ‘‘ Gardens of Adonis”’ in our childhood, 
and had them prematurely swept from nursery window- 
sills by the rigorous Fates. But we knew not what we 
did. In Sardinia and Sicily Adonis is still masking as 
St. John, and ‘‘ St. John’s Sweethearts’? (Compare 
e canare di San Giovanni), wave their cherished plates 
of sprouting corn, lentils, and canary seeds, and this 
at Midsummer, the time of the rites of Tammuz and 
Adonis. Happily, too, the monuments of ancient Egypt 
speak still, and yet more plainly. In a chamber of 
Osiris, in the temple of Isis at Philae, the dead body of 
Osiris is represented with stalks of corn springing from 
it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher. The 
accompanying inscription sets forth that ‘‘ This is the 
form of him whom one may not name, Osiris of the 
mysteries, who springs from the returning waters.’’ 
Truly a mystery, scarcely less mysterious now than 
then. 

Osiris is the corn, because the Egyptians were 
grain-fed ; but Attis was, at first at least, not a corn 
but a tree-spirit. On his festival days, the vernal equinox, 
a pine-tree was cut down and brought into the 
sanctuary of Cybele. The trunk was bound about with 
woollen bands and wreaths of violet, and the effigy of 
a young man was tied to the middle of the stem, the 
plant form and the human form together. Could ritual 
speak more clearly ? 


In his Early History of the Kingship, Dr. Frazer 
showed us a year ago what stuff our kings were made 
of, how they arose out of the medicine man and became 
gods incarnate. As gods incarnate they made the 
weather and gave or withheld the crops. They lived 
as gods, and as gods at last they had to die—Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris all died, and, in their successors, rose again. 
The royal apotheosis was often by fire. It has left its 
traces in the stories of Elijah, of Heracles, of Dido, 
perhaps of Croesus. 


Last and strangest of all, Adonis, Attis, Osiris 
have another trait in common. They are young 
men, lovers, brothers, sons, prince consorts of a mother 
goddess greater than they. They die and are mourned 
and rise again. She lives on eternal, immutable. In 
this we have the reflection of the social state known 
formerly by the unhappy word matriarchal, for which 
Dr. Frazer aptly substitutes matrilineal. | Matrilineal 
descent was the custom in Lycia down to the time 
of Herodotus. In conservative Egypt the archaic 
system of property right lasted till Roman days, and 
was traditionally based on the precedent of Isis. Our 
modern minds are cast in patriarchal mould. We 
worship the male gods; we take our father’s name, 
and in a few generations forget our mother’s ; we even 
cherish the conviction that a man is master in his own 
house. But these things were not always so. Even 
the King was once prince consort to the Queen, and 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris stand for remembrance. 


No educated person can afford to leave these 
studies in Oriental Religion unread, and they should be 
read in connection with the Kingship. Both are of the 
sort that open windows in the mind. 


Jane Even Harrison. 
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HEIDELBERG. 


HEIDELBERG : ITS PRINCES AND PALACES. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. 1906 

Miss Goprrey, who is already favourably known for 
her volumes on English social life in the seventeenth 
century, has written a pleasant and instructive history 
of Heidelberg, which may be recommended to those 
who have visited or are about to visit that romantic 
and venerable city. The Rhine is full of places which 
have played a leading part in politics, diplomacy and 
war for over a thousand years, and Heidelberg yields 
to none in the interest and eventfulness of its career. 
It possesses the further distinction of being the seat of 
a University which has witnessed and survived the 
revolutions of five centuries, and of possessing the most 
superb ruin of the Middle Ages. 

Miss Godfrey has made use of the abundant 
materials for the history of the city and its rulers, which 
have been collected by local antiquarians and woven 
into the well-known and exhaustive volumes of Hausser 
on the history of the Rhenish Palatinate. She writes 
simply and pleasantly, and presents a good deal of 
material not easily accessible to English readers. After 
a rapid sketch of the early rulers of the Palatinate, from 
the Romans and Franks onwards, she describes at 
length the princes who began the building of the castle 
which is the glory of the city six centuries ago. In 
this early period, however, it is the foundation of the 
University in 1386 which is of the most permanent 
importance, for the Ruperto-Carola, so called from its 
first and second founders Ruprecht and Karl Friedrich, 
is a name sacred to all who know anything of German 
scholarship. The foundation of the Bibliotheca Pala- 
tina, which quickly followed the inauguration of the 
University, is described in an interesting chapter. The 
contents were carried off to Rome during the storms 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and only restored after the 
fall of Napoleon. The robbery was a sad blow to 
learning in Heidelberg; but it was a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it saved the library from the fate which it 
would otherwise have met when the Palace was wrecked 
by Louis XIV. 

The most dramatic age in the history of the city 
is the seventeenth century, and it is to this period that 
Miss Godfrey devotes most of her space. During the 
Reformation Heidelberg became the home of an un- 
compromising Calvinism, and the association was 
emphasised by the publication of the famous Catechism 
which bears its name. In the Thirty Years’ War this 
stronghold, lying between Upper and Lower Germany, 
was sorely tried, for it was the Elector Frederick, son- 
in-law of our James I., whose rash and indefensible 
acceptance of the invitation of the Bohemian nobles 
precipitated that terrible struggle. Miss Godfrey gives 
a vivid picture of the young Prince and his English 
wife, and traces the brief period of hopefulness and 
excitement which was ended by the battle of the White 
Hill, outside Prague. The bold bid for fame and terri- 
tory was rewarded by exile ; but the picture is relieved 
of much of its gloom by the young figures of Rupert, 
Sophia, and others of the numerous children of the 
Winter King. 

Heidelberg has been a city of misfortunes even 
more than of romance. The peace of Westphalia 
ushered in a period of prolonged tranquillity for nearly 
every German city ; but a quarrel about the succession 
formed the excuse for ‘‘ the devastation of the Pala- 
tinate’’ which has left such an ugly blot on the 
escutcheon of Louis XIV., and converted one of the 
grandest architectural treasures of the world into a 
hopeless though still picturesque ruin. This period of 
Heidelberg’s history is lit up for us by the well-known 
letters of Elizabeth Charlotte, who left the Palatinate to 
become the wife of the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV., and maintained a frequent and gossipy 
correspondence with her relations at home. After the 
devastation there is little more to record, until the end 
of the eighteenth century, when the Palatinate was 
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merged in Baden, and Karl Friedrich, the second 
founder of the University, inaugurated a period of 
tranquil prosperity which has never been interrupted. 
In the early days of the nineteenth century the Uni- 
versity became the intellectual centre of the romantic 
movement, and a list of its Professors would contain a 
very large number of the names which have made 
German scholarship the envy of nations and have 
revolutionised the world of thought. 





THE SENTIMENTALIST. 


OLIVES: THE REMINISCENCES OF A PRESIDENT. By the late Sir 
Wyke Bayliss. Edited by his wife, with a Preface by 
Frederick Wedmore. London: G. Allen. 15s. net. 


SENTIMENT—especially in art—is said to be out of date, 
and is much contemned by superior people. Sentiment, 
however, is a natural and pleasant thing, taken in 
moderation, and many readers will be interested by the 
sentimental notes and addresses contained in the late 
Sir Wyke Bayliss’s last book. He was an arch-senti- 
mentalist, who would have been at home in the com- 
pany of Sterne and Rousseau and Mackenzie, ‘‘ The 
Man of Feeling.’’ He loved the sounding generality, 
the rotund phrase about the mission of Art, and the 
cult of the Beautiful, and he was entirely sincere in 
composing the after-dinner speeches which make up 
most of this volume, and which—to the cynic who will 
not understand Sir Wyke’s temperament—may seem 
full of platitudes. He spent a long life in painting the 
interiors of cathedrals. Sentiment dictated the choice. 
‘*T am a Protestant of the Protestants! ’’ he wrote ; 
‘** Religion never appeals to me through ritual.’’ But 
gorgeous churches delighted his heart, and he could 
never tear himself away from them to paint man or 
nature. His interiors are fine in their sentimental way ; 
but they offend the modern art-critic, because they are 
too obviously sermons in paint, because the artist was 
more captivated by the glamours that he saw in 
pillared vault and ‘‘ storied window richly dight ’’ than 
by the construction of each marvel of architecture. 
When he took pen in hand, Sir Wyke gave free play 
to his sentimentalism, and his last book unconsciously 
depicts his character more clearly than any of the 
others. 

In the few pages of personal reminiscences that 
are interspersed among the old speeches, the author 
explains his career. He was the son of an engineer 
who, after laying out some of the first railways, became 
a teacher of mathematical drawing. As a boy, he was 
trained in his father’s study. 

‘* My father,” he says, ‘““had taught me more perspective 
when I was twelve years old than was known by the twelve 
professors in the [Academy] schools all put together. I was 
set to freehand, but it seemed funny, for I could have drawn 
the interiors of St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey with every 


intricacy of line and curvature as easily as I could chatter 
in my native tongue.” 


So he took to painting church interiors, and cheer- 
fully continued in it all the days of his life. The inci- 
dent in his career that is best known is his election to 
the Presidency of the Society of British Artists, in suc- 
cession to Whistler. No two men could have been more 
unlike—the one all wit, the other all sentiment—and it 
is interesting to see what Sir Wyke says of his old 
rival. It is kindly, at all events. 


‘* Whatever may have been Mr. Whistler’s success as a 
President, or as an etcher, or as a painter, or as the author 
of ‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ he never succeeded 
in making an enemy of me. From first to last, throughout 
our intercourse, whether to the music of social life, or to 
the clash of arts—not the clash of arms—we never exchanged 
an unkind word. We differed. Ah, yes, we differed, and 
the world took sides. But we never grinned in each other’s 
faces, or misunderstood each other’s purpose. His purpose 
was to make the R.B.A. a small esoteric sect; mine was 
to make it a great guild of the working artists of this 
country.” 





“ Our beautiful galleries in Suffolk Street were too exten- 
sive for Mr. Whistler’s experiment. The world of Art does 
not contain enough of the genus Papilio-Whistlerialis to 
decorate its six hundred feet of wall space. ae e 
magician and his disciples could never have filled the great 
gallery except with incense.” 


Sir Wyke tells with great glee a little anecdote to 
illustrate Whistler’s near-sightedness, which, he con- 
tends, influenced his theory of art :— 

‘I remember also a pretty incident in the hanging of one 
exhibition. A carpenter held in his hand a piece of wood, 
with which he was about to steady a heavy frame. It was 
a batten of yellow deal, with a large knot of lovely colour, 
pitch brown and gold, running the whole length of the board. 
Seizing the board, I made the carpenter saw out of it a 
fragment to fit a frame which stood on the mantelpiece. At 
a little distance, the thing assumed the appearance of a 
golden sunset, seen across an open country, with a little hill 
or clump of trees across the luminous sky. The gradation 
of colour was beautiful beyond description. At that moment 
the President entered. We pointed across the gallery to the 
new ‘harmony in gold and brown,’ and congratulated him 
on its loveliness. Mr. Whistler, hastily putting his eye- 
glass to his eye, exclaimed, ‘Eh, eh! What’s that? Who 
lent that?’ He was as much delighted as we were.” 


There is no harm in the little jest, and the author’s 
reflections on it are worth reading, since he expresses 
the obvious but not too well understood truth that 
there are many ways of painting a picture. One need 
not condemn Wyke Bayliss because one admires 
Whistler, or the reverse. 

This engaging volume also contains a few little 
essays in art-criticism, such as a defence of John 
Martin, the forgotten painter of Apocalyptic visions, 
and an attempt—far from conclusive—to prove that the 
so-called ‘‘ Agnolo Doni’’ in the Pitti Palace is a 
portrait of Raphael by himself. It is illustrated with a 
number of the author’s sketches of cathedral interiors 
—four of them in colour—and it has a preface by Mr. 
Wedmore, who is, as usual, very sympathetic, but very 
vague. 





RUSKIN FOR EVERYBODY. 


Now that the copyright of the earlier works of Ruskin 
is running out, we are promised considerable choice 
and variety in the way of cheap reprints. Foremost in 
this respect is Mr. George Allen, who has done so much 
in the past in popularising Ruskin. Some admirable 
reprints, in paper covers, of Sesame and Lilies, the two 
lectures in the original form, with preface; and Unto 
This Last, on the First Principles of Political Economy, 
are excellent fare at sixpence apiece. Mr. Allen also 
provides a popular edition of Ruskin at one shilling net 
in cloth, besides several other editions in better bind- 
ings and in different styles. 

Mr. A. C. Fifield publishes this week a threepenny 
booklet reprint, unabridged, of the first edition of Unto 
This Last. It was of this book Ruskin wrote: ‘‘ I be- 
lieve it to be the best, that is to say, the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable thing I have ever 
written.”’ 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sons announce The 
Universal Ruskin, at one shilling net per volume. 
These include Modern Painters, in five volumes, and 
Stones of Venice, in three volumes, Seven Lamps, and 
other well-known books, with reduced versions of all 
the original illustrations. 

The first of a series of Ruskin’s works, to be called 
the Everyman Ruskin, in the Everyman’s Library 
Series of Messrs. Dent and Co., will be ready at an 
early date. The first volume of the series will be The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, with an introduction by 
Selwyn Image. These are published at one shilling net. 

These famous books are now well within the reach 
of everyone, and can be had at prices to suit all purses, 
from Mr. Fifield’s Threepenny booklet to Messrs. 
Allen’s ‘‘ Library Edition’’ of twenty-six volumes at 
twenty-five shillings each net. 
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FICTION. 
A HAPPY PAGAN. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. By William J. Locke. Lane. 6s. 


Asticot, formerly a London street waif, here tells the 
story of his benefactor and educator, Paragot, a prince 
among the Bohemians, and tells it from a heart full of 
love and understanding for his wayward patron. Asti- 
cot’s mother was once Paragot’s laundress, and the 
disciple first saw his master in bed :— 


“One morning, laden with his—technically speaking— 
clean linen, I knocked at the door of Paragot’s chambers. 
He called them chambers, for he was nothing if not grand- 
iloquent, but really they consisted of an attic in Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, above the curious club over which 
he presided. I knocked, then, at the door. A sonorous 
voice bade me enter. Paragot lay in bed, smoking a huge 
pipe with a porcelain bowl and reading a book.” 


The book was Hegel’s Philosophy of History, and in 
his torn jacket pocket Asticot had a dirty fragment of 
Paradise Lost, found long ago in a bundle of washing, 
and since become the boy’s dearest possession. Thus it 
came about that Paragot bought Asticot from the 
drunken washerwoman for half-a-crown, and thereafter 
was served and worshipped by him with the most 
faithful devotion. A Lotus Club in Covent Garden, 
under the joint-management of Paragot, Cherubino the 
waiter, and ‘‘ Mrs. Housekeeper,’’ was Asticot’s first 
experience of the new and beatific life ; but that estab- 
lishment very soon collapsed, and, taking occasion by the 
hand, the two quaintly assorted comrades forthwith 
set out, like Quixote and Sancho Panza, to see the 
world. ‘‘ It is spring,’’ cried Paragot one May morn- 
ing, ‘‘ and the hedgerows are greener than the pave- 
ment, and the high roads of Europe are wider than 
Tavistock Street. . Iam going to educate you 
in the High School of the Earth, the University of the 
Universe, and to-morrow you will see a cow and a 
dandelion. And before then you will be disastrously 
sea-sick.’” Taking with them the immortal works of 
Maitre Francois Rabelais, and a dirty copy of David 
Copperfield, they tramped over France, working occa- 
sionally on a farm for a few toilsome but healthy days, 
and then once more off on the road. So they wandered 
through Southern Germany, and, when winter ap- 
proached, down into Italy. Spring found them in 
Savoy, and there they met and adopted Blanquette, a 
peasant girl, who turned them into a trio of strolling 
musicians, for Paragot was a considerable fiddler. 
Soon Asticot learned something about Paragot’s early 
years, and concerning the ill-starred romance which 
drove Paragot out of ‘‘ society,’’ and started him as a 
vagabond ; for Paragot had been at Rugby. Paragot 
was Johanna’s cousin (Johanna was now the Comtesse 
de Verneiul), and Paragot had been an architect of 
genius, whose first commission had been to put a new 
roof on a Baptist Chapel in Ireland. Paragot and 
the widowed Comtesse almost came together again, 
after a variety of Parisian experiences for the trio ; but 
Fate intervened, and finally, married to Blanquette, he 
goes to live on a farm near Chartres. Here Asticot, 
a rising young artist, visits from time to time, and 
finds them keeping pigs, prospering, and deliriously 
happy over a small son. The cultivation of the fruitful 
earth has brought contentment and peace at last to 
Paragot. ‘‘ Here in the midst of God’s fields, there is 
no pretending, no shamming, no lying, none of your 
confounded idealism.”’ 

Mr. Locke’s richly stored mind has given us a 
book as original as it is suggestive, and the spell 
that Paragot’s ‘‘ unconquerable soul ’’ casts over the 
reader is a proof of the author’s ingenious and remark- 
able literary gifts. The evolution of Asticot, from a 
dirty waif to an educated gentleman, is an interesting 
undercurrent of the story of how his master threw off 
the burden of injuries inflicted by others, and of drink 
indulged in to drown memory, and after the period of 
vagabondage emerged whole and clean and in his right 





mind. The robust humour and keen comedy of the 
narrative of the wander-year reminds us sometimes 
of Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome ; but in the best of all 
senses Mr. Locke owes no man anything for The 
Belovéd Vagabond. It is, with all its elaborate dis- 
cursiveness, the book of a born story-teller. _Inci- 
dentally, too, it is a brilliant exposure of some of the 
more palpable absurdities with which conventionality 
encrusts our daily life. The strong-hearted and lovable 
Paragot must perforce be added to that small gallery 
of memorable portraits, which is slowly being collected 
from the countless volumes of modern fiction. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 
THE PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE. 
Long. 6s. 
THE Last Miracie. By M. P. Shiel. Lawrie. 6s. 
THE SAcRIFICE. By Alphonse Courlander. London: Unwin. 6s. 


Lonc ago we remember reading a delightful story by 
Mr. Christie Murray, to which he had given the fan- 
tastic name of First Person Singular. It was an amal- 
gam of high politics (an Irish Nationalist Member 
was the ‘‘ villain’’), a charming love story, which 
developed in a country-house in the Ardennes, an 
American millionairess, and a Russian Nihilist ; out of 
all this raw material the author’s skilful and sympa- 
thetic pen had woven a charming romance. This 
reminiscence, otherwise irrelevant, is given here because 
of the strange contrast between Mr. Christie Murray’s 
earlier and later manner. The Penniless Millionaire is 
sheer melodrama ; yet full-blooded, and entered upon with 
an easy courage by the showman. Savage Chinese bar- 
barities are the most lurid property of the piece, and to 
read the adventures of this luckless ‘‘ penniless million- 
aire ’’ will, we think, inflict a good deal of unnecessary 
discomfort on sensitive readers. It goes without saying 
that the incidents are well visualised, we feel both the 
people and the events ; but it is impossible to enjoy such 
a remorseless and gaudy exploitation of a novelist’s 
wares—especially when the title-page carries the name 
of Mr. Christie Murray. 


A DEATH-BED scene by Mr. M. P. Shiel is something to 
be remembered for a long time. One sentence especially 
is unforgettable :— 


By David Christie Murray. 


“Except this cantering mutter and death-ruckle on the 
bed, all was still in the darkling room.” 


We frankly confess that our honest endeavour to find 
out the message, or at all events the raison d’étre, of The 
Last Miracle has been unsuccessful. The book’s in- 
coherence is the only thing that saves it from the ap- 
pearance, at least, of profanity, and it is satisfactory to 
think that the reader who is most persevering in the 
search for the gruesome and sensational will hardly 
reach the end of the book. What Walt Whitman 
calls ‘‘ the primal sanities’’ are lacking in The Last 
Miracle. 

On the title-page of The Sacrifice we find the 
following quotation :— 


«a a, ee 
Who rule the destinies of men and women, 
Made of her life a fiery sacrifice 
That burnt upon their altars.” 


M. Courlander thereupon proceeds to set forth the 
special fiery sacrifice which Mora Targitt, a peasant 
girl of the New Forest, was called upon to undergo. 
The two men whose lives were involved in hers were 
certainly unpleasant specimens of the kind; but one 
cannot feel that Mora deserved anything very different 
from the fate that befell her. She was quite unmoral 
and, though doubtless very beautiful—we are willing to 
believe that—‘‘ the fiery sacrifice ’’ did not come with- 
out a little assistance from Mora herself. Gibes at 


religious people are also rather too plentiful in this 
crudely imagined romance. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century begins with six short articles 
against the Channel Tunnel scheme, and it also prints 
a supplement of 136 pages, giving the hostile views of 
our chief newspapers, and of leading military and 
other authorities, as expressed twenty-five years ago. 
At that time the arguments against the scheme were 
thought to be overwhelming, and it is quite possible 
that the same panicky feelings will predominate again, 
though the public is not quite so easily gulled by foolish 
old Generals and Admirals. Our contemporary, how- 
ever, accepts panic for gospel, and remarks :— 

“But company promoters and speculators, like the poor, 


are always with us, and always ready to renew their attacks 
upon public credulity.” 


Such are the Editor’s opinions, and for historical 
reasons we are grateful to him for reproducing the 
record of 1882. Sir Frederick Maurice gives the 
military objections to the scheme ; Mr. Paul shows that 
it would provoke panics, and expenditure on arma- 
ments ; Mr. Russell denounces it as destroying ‘‘ our 
chief protection against actual war,’’ and linking us 
with the military mechanisms of the Continent ; and Sir 
Wolfe Barry explains that a railway ferry offers most 
of the advantages promised by the tunnel. Mr. 
Julian Corbett writes on ‘‘ Recent Attacks on the 
Admiralty,’’ and implores other writers on naval 
matters to trust Sir John Fisher and his colleagues, and 
not to force the publication of strategical plans and 
policy. Mr. Ellis Barker attacks Prince Biilow in 
‘* The German Political Crisis,’’ and describes his dis- 
solution as a “‘ tactical mistake’’—a most unhappy 
prophecy. In ‘‘ Women and Politics,’’ Miss Caroline 
Stephen puts forward the case against female suffrage 
from the women’s point of view, and states it very 
well. Mr. F. R. Benson has a short and pleas- 
ing article on ‘‘ The Revival of the Drama’”’ in the 
country ; and Mr. E. A. Baughan, in ‘‘ The Back- 
ground of Drama,’’ pleads for more simple staging. 
Mr. Archer composes an ingenious thesis, based on 
“* The Emperor and the Galilean,’’ to prove that Ibsen 
was an Imperialist, who looked forward to a European 
Empire developing out of the German Empire of 1871. 
Mr. John Nesbit writes a useful but rather long article 
on ‘‘ The Forests of India.’” Mr. A. Vane Tempest, 
in ‘‘ The Decay of Manners,’’ shows a wholly un- 
founded belief, which a chapter of Fielding, or Fanny 
Burney would dissipate, in the superior manners of the 
eighteenth century. Mrs. John Lane writes pathetically 
on ‘‘ The Tragedy of the ‘ Ex’,’’ t.e., of people who 
were once famous, and have lived to be forgotten. 
Lord Burghclere has a graceful version of ‘‘ The Mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis,’’ from Catullus. Lady 
Butler writes a fascinating account of Montenegro—its 
people, customs, and laws. In the next article, Mr. W. 
C. Perry regrets that ‘‘ The Employment of Mer- 
cenaries ’’ is no longer a possible alternative to con- 
scription in England; and the last contribution is a 
rather foolish one, ‘‘ A Democrat’s Defence of the 
Lords,’’ by Mr. M. M. Barrie. 

The Fortnightly begins with a very cordial ‘‘ Ap- 
preciation’’ by M. A. B. de Guerville of England’s 
work in Egypt. Dr. A. R. Wallace elaborates a 
rather absurd scheme for ‘‘ A New House of Lords,”’ 
elected by parish and other councils, with two members 
for each county (including Rutland). The most valu- 
able article is Mr. Crackanthorpe’s on ‘‘ Population 
and Progress,’’ which is a plea for the legal. prohibi- 
tion of marriage by the unfit, and an argument based 
on the enormous drain on our national resources, im- 
posed by the offspring of diseased and mentally deficient 
persons. Incidentally, Mr. Crackanthorpe deals with 
the question of overcrowding, ‘‘ the great cause of de- 
generacy,’’ and advocates that most imperative reform 
—the systematic planning of city extensions. Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin writes on ‘‘ The Conditions of 
Franco-German Peace,’’ and sees no danger to that 


peace except in the provocations of the German Press. 





Mr. Andrew Lang endeavours to prove that ‘‘ Shelly’s 
Oxford Martyrdom’’ was brought upon himself by 
repeated conflicts with his dons. In ‘“ Kaiser or 
People,’’ Mr. J. L. Garvin attacks Prince Biilow, and 
condemns his dissolution of the Reichstag. Mr. G. H. 
Powell follows with an unintelligible causerie on ‘‘ The 
French Ideal,’’ and Mr. W. H. Dawson gives a good 
description of ‘‘ A German Tramp Prison.”’ Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart, in the most Imperialist vein, protests 
against ‘‘ The Asiatic Invasion of the Transvaal,’’ and 


demands the exclusion of Indian traders. 





THE ARTS. 


A varied assortment of water-colours—British, French, 
and Dutch—is now on view at the recently opened Inter- 
national Art Gallery, King William Street. The Dutch 
section is particularly strong ; there are admirable landscape 
drawings by G. Poggenbeck, J. Neuhuys, James and 
William Maris, two little cabinet pictures (cottage interiors) 
by Israels, and a very mellow interior of ‘‘ St. John’s 
Church, Bois-le-Duc,’’ by J. Bosboom, bearing the date 
1886. Among living British painters, Messrs. Alfred East, 
E. J. Gregory, Sir James Linton, Reginald Barratt, A. W. 
Rich, and many others, are represented by one or more 
examples, while a water-colour illustration by Millais, and 
drawings by Henry and Albert Moore recall the illustrious 
dead. The downstairs gallery is mainly devoted to etchings, 
lithographs, silverpoint drawings, &c., but includes a little 
colour work, notably some large Alpine scenes by Auguste 
Rey. This exhibition is the second that has been held, and 
its ample and well-chosen contents should attract the edu- 
cated art-lover, for whom it may be said to cater especially. 
AT the gallery in Dering-yard, where the New English Art 
Club exhibitions are now held, seven advanced pictorial 
photographers are showing a representative collection of their 
works. Mr. Craig Annan’s is the first name on the list, and 
with him are associated Messrs. Alvin Langdon Coburn, F. 
H. Day, Robert Demachy, C. Puyo, Baron A. de Meyer, 
and Miss Gertrude Kasebier, all of them familiar to fre- 


_ quenters of the Photographic Salon. The exhibition affords 


plenty of instruction as to what can be done by the gum- 
bichromate process, and is, happily, free from the extrava- 
gances that sometimes mar the productions of the ‘‘ Linked 
Ring,’’ when that assemblage of photographers gathers 
itself together in full force. The Rodin portraits by Miss 
Kasebier and Mr. Coburn; the ‘‘ Serbonne,’’ a group of 
figures in a landscape setting, by the former; Mr. Coburn’s 
extraordinarily clever ‘‘ El] Toros ’*; Mr. Annan’s portrait of 
Mr. Orchardson, R.A.; the Degas ballet subjects of M. De- 
machy ; the flower and fruit studies of Baron de Meyer; and 
the colour work of M. Puyo, are especially worthy of note. 

Meanwhile, the New English Art Club has just opened a 
special exhibition at Bath, at the invitation of the Mayor and 
Corporation of that city. A good many of the pictures were 
shown at the last exhibition in Dering-yard, but a few new 
works are included, notably some water-colours by Mr. Sar- 
gent and the late H. B. Brabazon, and one of the studies 
for the late Charles Furse’s portrait of Lord Roberts. More 
than one purchaser at recent exhibitions have kindly lent 
pictures in their possession. Thus, Mr. Wilson Steer’s 
** Music Room,’’ which was shown in London last June, has 
been loaned by its owner, Mr. Cyril Butler, and Mr. Hess- 
leim has sent ‘‘ A Dissertation on the Talmud ’’—the picture 
by Mr. W. Rothenstein, which figured previously at the Old 
Dudley Gallery. 

‘“ The Romance of Some Pieces of Armour ”’ is the title 
of an interesting paper contributed by Mr. Laking, the 
Keeper of the King’s Armoury, to the February Art Journal. 
Really complete suits of historical armour number consider- 
ably less than fifty, those which are generally considered in- 
tact being mostly without one part or another of importance ; 
these parts are scattered throughout Europe and America. 
Mr. Laking tells a story of a highly-ornamented buffe, or 
face-guard, at present in the possession of a gentleman living 
in England, which, after the lapse of many years, was found 
to belong to one of the treasures of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York—a casque of Henri II. of France. No steps, 
however, seem to-have been taken to unite the two pieces 
permanently ; they, eccordingly, remain separated by the At- 
lantic, but one may echo the writer’s hope that the trustees 
of the museum will make arraagements by which buffe and 
casque may be brought together. The Dino Collection, which 
is the foundation of the magnificent collection of armour at 
the Metropolitan Museum, is discussed here in the light of 
Professor Dean’s handbook. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
SCIENTIFIC FARMING IN PRACTICE. 

THE D1ARY OF A WORKING FARMER. By Primrose McConnell, 
B.Sc. aaa The Cable Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 6s. 

THERE are two distinct classes of agriculturists to be 

found in this and other countries. There is the highly 

scientific man, with his theoretical knowledge as to how 
the various farming operations should be conducted ; 
and there is the working agriculturist, who carries out 
the practice of farming according to the traditions that 
have been handed down from father to son. We would 
not depreciate the value of the work of those who 
occupy their time with agricultural research, nor would 
we scoff at the men who are able to make the tilling of 
the soil a means of livelihood ; but we believe that the 
improvement of agriculture depends on the combined 
effort of those two great classes. Both parties are 
alike to blame ; the one appears to underrate the value 
of practical knowledge, and the ordinary farmer looks 
askance at the suggestions of the scientist. We have 
been recently reading the latest addition to the literature 

of agriculture, namely Mr. McConnell’s Diary of a 

Working Farmer, and we are glad to find that the 

author, who is a scientist as well as a practical farmer, 

shows therein how it is possible to bring the results of 
scientific investigation to bear on the ordinary routine 
of farm work. The story of a farmer’s life is simply 
told, and we read of the trials and worries, joys and 
pleasures which, just as they happened to arrive, were 
faithfully recorded in the Diary week by week. It 
cannot be said that this book is a manual or text-book 
on agriculture, because that is far from the fact ; but 
that it contains both theoretical and practical knowledge, 
gained by years of patient study, is undoubtedly true, 

and this knowledge is brought before the reader in a 

very interesting way. As the author says :-— 

“The ordinary man prefers easy reading about farming 
to straining his brain to understand the latest findings of 
agricultural research—if he must take a pill, he wants a 
good big spoonful of jelly along with it.” 

We find, however, that the pill and the jelly, as he 

presents them, are both easy in the taking. 

The lot of farm hands is often considered a hard 
one, and it is true the rate of wage is not high; but 
the work is regular. When touching upon this matter, 
Mr. McConnell says :— 

‘‘The regular men of a farm are found work, wet or dry, 

and if they lose any time, it is mostly their own fault. 
If the same men were employed by a builder or contractor 
of any kind, they would be paid by the hour, and would 
have to lose so much time that their total receipt would 
come out very low.” 

A farmer’s life has no place for philosophy, at least 
so we read. It is pointed out that no philosopher was 
ever a farmer ; if he had been he would have realised 
that the maxim ‘‘ Your business is not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand’”’ 
does not conform to the work on the farm. The labour 
of to-day may not produce results for years; there- 
fore ‘‘ anticipation ’’ must ever be one of the most 
important factors in a farmer’s life. The illustrations 
include a photograph of the author, and many pictures 
of his farm, the cultivation of which is described in the 
text. Although of no instructive value, they seem to 
bring the reader more into touch with the aims and 
ideals of the writer by showing graphically the scenes 
of his daily labours. It is a capital book, and should 
appeal to all those who live in close contact with 
a Earth and strive to wring a living out of the 
soil. 





GARDENING. 
FLOWERING TREES AND SuHrupBs (concluded). 
OF the small-leaved evergreen varieties of berberis, B. Dar- 
wini and B. Stenophylla should be in even the smallest gar- 
den. When in full bloom, they are objects of the greatest 


beauty ; it is difficult to say which excels the other. They 
should be planted as isolated specimens, or in clusters of 
A large clump or hedge of B. Stenophylla in full 


three. 





“PUNCH” 


“Society in the 
Country House” 


Mr. Escott's book gives a very charming picture 
of English houses and house-parties, ancient and 
modern. Are you in love with the days of old? 
Then go with him to Penshurst. Mr. William 
Shakspeare may be there, and you are certain to 
find William Harvey (of circulation fame), and 
Spenser, and Giles Fletcher, and Ben Jonson. . . 
or you may motor down to“ Clouds” to the Percy 
Wyndham's to meet George Wyndham, and Lord 
Dunraven (possibly talking devolution), and Arthur 
Balfour . . or to Hatfield, or Petworth, or 
Goodwood, in fact pretty well anywhere, and 
anywhere you like, coming across hosts of in- 
teresting people and many a good story by the 
way. Please ask at your library for 


“Society in the 
Country House.” 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Price 16/- T. Fisher Unwin. 





An effective handbook for the approaching cam- 
paign between the Lords and the Commons. 


PEERS or PEOPLE? 


The House of Lords Weighed in the Balance 
and Found Wanting. 
AN APPEAL TO HISTORY. 
By W. T. STEAD. 
Cloth, 3/6 net; Paper Boards, 2/6 net. 
T. FisHER UNWIN, 





WHISTLER, RODIN, FRANK BRANGWYN, MEUNIER, 
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bloom is a gorgeous spectacle—a living fountain of orange 
gold. B. Wallichiana from Nepaul, and B. Knighti are 
magnificent varieties, which should be added to every collec- 
tion which already includes Darwini and Stenophylla. Of 
the deciduous berberis, the common variety, indigenous to 
these islands, is well known; its profusion of tassels of 
scarlet berries (of which excellent jam may be made) makes 
it highly decorative in autumn. The purple-leaved variety 
is welcome for the colour of its foliage. 

The spireas furnish a large variety of very floriferous 
and decorative shrubs, providing a succession of bloom 
during six months in the year; from early March, when 
Spirea Thunbiergi, while still leafless, is often covered with 
its tiny white flowers, to August, when the magnificent 
Sp. Lindleyana, from the Himalayas, with its beautiful foliage 
of long, pinnate leaves, suggestive of the tropics, shakes 
out its nandsome feathery plumes, which are frequently 
eighteen inches or more in length. Other highly desirable 
varieties are: Sp. Flore Pleno, which in March and early 
April covers itself with a veil of tiny white rosettes; its 
foliage is very ornamental in autumn; Sp. Arguta, flowering 
in April and May, hybrid of Thunbiergi and Multiflora, 
but handsomer than either parent, and possessed of the 
merit of braving uninjured the frosts and winds which 
often play havoc with the earlier kinds; Sp. Japonica, or 
Callosa, with bright rosy carmine flowers, blossoms in 
June and July. The best variety is Anthony Waterer : 
Flagelliformis (which has many synonyms), one of the most 
beautiful. It attains the height of eight feet. Its long, 
slender, gracefully curved branches are wreathed in June 
and July with miniature hawthorne-like clusters of flowers ; 
and Aricefolia, a tall bush bearing feathery plumes of small, 
cream-coloured flowers in June and July. 

We cannot close our list without at least reminding 
our readers of the beautiful Andromedas, notably A. Japon- 
ica, with its crimson-tipped young spring foliage and 
clusters of oval waxy flowers, pendant from the branch 
tips, like tassels of pearls; and the magnificent Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora, whose enormous panicles of white 
bloom are so welcome in September, when flowers are be- 
coming scarce. 

All the trees and shrubs named in this and the pre- 
ceeding articles are perfectly hardy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. Of the choicer and somewhat more tender new 
varieties introduced in recent years we strongly recommend 
that trial be made of at least the following, which will 
flourish anywhere in the South of England, due care being 
given to their requirements as to soil and situation. They 
are all plants of great and distinct beauty. Choisya Ternata, 
the Mexican orange flower, which has shiny evergreen 
leaves of a very delicate shade, and clusters of flowers 
strikingly resembling the orange blossom, but of greater 
substance ; Carpenteria Californica (1880), with long, narrow 
leaves of a pleasing light green and slightly grey under- 
side; the flowers pure white, about the size and shape of 
a Japanese anemone, with numerous very conspicuous bright 
yellow stamens, are produced in clusters at the ends of the 
branches ; Buddleia Colvillei, with grey, woolly foliage and 
pendant racemes of fox-glove like flowers. 

Although we have seen it stated that this plant attains 
a height of but four feet to six feet in this country, we have 
seen, in a garden on the Sutrey sand-hills, a three-year-old 
plant nine feet in height and bearing many dozen clusters 
of its rosy-purple blooms. 

Ceesalpina Japonica (India, 1857), with curious red, 
thorny branches, finely-cut, acacia-like bright green leaves, 
and quaint yellow flowers with red stamens; and Eucryphia 
Pinnatifolia (Chili, 1880), with bright green leaves, re- 
sembling somewhat those of a wild rose and white single 
rose-shaped flowers, with showy yellow stamens. 

In the limited space at our command we have been able 
to do no more than introduce to our readers very formally 
a little company from among a vast multitude of shrubs 
and trees of infinitely varying grace and beauty. But it is 
hoped that some garden lovers to whom these were previ- 
ously unknown may be tempted to improve an acquaintance 
thus begun, and, by giving some of the varieties named 
a place in their own gardens, enter upon one of the most 
fascinating and gratifying branches of gardening. 

The best time for planting shrubs, both deciduous and 
evergreen, is October and November (except in the case of 
rhododendrons, which, if removed with a good ball, may 
be transplanted any time until just before the flower buds 
begin to open). In October the soil still retains its warmth, 
and the roots are enabled to get hold of the ground before 
the cold weather sets in. The quite worst months of the 
year in which to plant are December and January. When 
planting has not been finished by the end of November, it is 
usually better to postpone it until February, when the roots 





are again active. But locality and the particular climatic 
conditions of the season and district must be taken into 
consideration. In hilly districts, where the soil is light and 
dry, subject to prolonged droughts in March, and much ex- 
posed to the winds, spring planting is always attended 
with a great deal of risk; and much labour in watering, 
especially overhead syringing, is necessary to prevent loss in 
a dry season. The prolonged heavy rains of November will 
this winter in many districts doubtless have somewhat inter- 
fered with autumn planting, and although we do not re- 
commend extensive planting in the spring, isolated shrubs, 
but not deciduous trees, may successfully be planted here and 
there in favourable situations. Many of the choicer plants, 
moreover, can be obtained in pots, and can be transplanted 
at any time under favourable conditions of the weather. 
Some few shrubs, Magnolia stellata, for instance, are better 
planted in the spring. In preparing the ground for isolated 
shrubs, the diameter of the hole to be dug will depend upon 
the size and habit of the shrub to be planted, and may be 
anything from 2ft. to 6ft. or more; but in all cases the soil 
should be removed and well broken up to a depth of from 
2ft. to 23ft., taking care in throwing it back to keep the top 
soil to the top. ‘The amount of treading or ramming down 
required afterwards will depend upon the nature of the soil. 
Fill in up to the required depth, making a slight mound in the 
middle on which to place the shrub or tree; spread the roots 
out carefully, work some fine soil in between them with the 
hand, and, before quite covering in the hole, give a good 
watering. Shrubs should be planted at such a depth that the 
topmost root is covered with not more than from one to two 
inches of soil. Usually it can be seen, when the plant comes 
from the nursery, te what depth the roots were formerly 
covered. 





SOME REPRINTS. 


A new and revised edition of M. Salomon Reinach’s 
Apollo: an Illustrated Manual of the History of Art 
Throughout, the Ages, translated from the French by 
Florence Simmonds, has just been published by Mr. 
Heinemann. The book, which contains 600 illustra- 
tions, has been translated into all European languages, 
and is now in its third French edition. A number of 
interesting illustrations have been added, some un- 
satisfactory blocks replaced by new ones, and the 
bibliographies have been expanded and brought up to 
date. The lectures appear more or less exactly as 
given by M. Reinach at the Ecole du Louvre in 1902-3, 
and the book is intended as a companion volume to 
Minerva: an Introduction to the Greek and Latin 
Classics, published by the same writer in 1889. 


Among the new volumes recently added to the 
** World’s Classics ’’’ by Mr. Henry Frowde, and pub- 
lished from the Clarendon Press, is Scott’s Lives of the 
Novelists, with an introduction from the pen of Mr. 
Austin Dobson. This work consists of the biographical 
notices which were prefixed to Ballantyne’s ‘‘ Novelist’s 
Library,’’ and were published in the years 1821-4. Mr. 
Joseph Wright writes the introduction to the 
Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
volume including Verses to the Memory of Garrick, 
copious notes, and an appendix, as well as the master- 
pieces of comedy, with which Sheridan’s name is 
associated. Thackeray is represented by Pendennis, in 
two volumes, with an introduction from the pen of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, in which he says: ‘* He 
(Thackeray) gave his life away to the novel-reader in 
Pendennis, just as Fielding had given it in Amelia (the 
parallel between these books is often close) and 
there must be an end of it.’’ Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
writes the introduction to two of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ‘‘ Breakfast- Table ’’ books, The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table, and The Professor at the Break- 
fast Table, two of the three great books that we owe 
to the genius of Mr. Holmes, The Autocrat having ap- 
peared some little time ago in this series. A third 
volume of Burke’s Speeches, with introductory matter 
by Frank H. Wills, covers the period between 177 
and 1792. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 
Tue BANK AND DiscouNT MARKET. 


Tur discount market professes to be very angry with the 
Bank of England, and accuses it of interfering with the 
business of the London brokers. The trouble has arisen 
over a parcel of eagles that was offered to the Bank and 
refused, except at a much lower price than the one quoted 
at the end of last year, when the reserve was so low. There 
would have been no complaint against the refusal, the 
dealers say, if the general position had been normal; but 
immediately the official minimum was reduced to 5 per cent., 
all the surplus money on the market was swept up by the 
Bank, in order to make the new rate effective, and so con- 
tinue to attract gold to this country. Now, when gold 
is offered, it is refused; and, on the facts, the discount 
market seems to have a grievance. The Bank, however, 
has not been so harsh as people think. It was currently 
reported that, on the same day that the gold was declined, 
arrangements were made for the removal of further credits 
from the control of the outside market. Some of the 
Japanese loans, due at the end of last week and the begin- 
ning of this, were called in; and Lombard Street hastily 
assumed that the Bank, by arrangement with the Japanese, 
was giving the screw another turn. As a fact, I believe 
Threadneedle Street played no part in the transaction. The 
Japanese financial agents wanted their money for ordinary 
business purposes, and simply asked the borrowers to re- 
pay it. 

Money has naturally been very scarce, partly due to the 
artificial restriction of supplies, and partly to the extra de- 
mands usual at the end of the month. Credit dealers have 
got much deeper into the Bank’s debt, and the sum due 
there must be very considerable. The revenue collections 
are also helping to reduce floating balances. During the 
past few days the quotation for call loans has varied be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent., and 5 per cent. has been readily 
paid for weekly balances. Discount rates, however, have 
fallen away rapidly, and Continental competition for bills 
is not solely responsible. <A large part of the borrowing 
from the Bank has been in the form of short discounts, 
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written by Consumers. 
(To be continued.) 
“TI cannot speak too highly of Rowntree’s 
“Elect Cocoa. During a very severe illness, 
“from which Iam only just recovering, it 
**it has been one of my chief nourishments.” 
K. L., Canonbury, N., 26/10,06. 
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which means that dealers will have the use of the credit 
for some weeks. Therefore much easier conditions are ex- 
pected during the early part of February, and the Bank is 
growing so strong that a further reduction in the official 
minimum is anticipated in the immediate future. There 
is something to be said for this sanguine view. Including 
another £636,000 added during the past week, the total 
reserves amount to £-24,841,000, against only £22, 738,000 
last year, when the Bank-rate was 4 per cent. Public 
deposits are not much higher, compared with the last 
return, and with the help of £1,313,000 borrowed on other 
securities, the other deposits have been increased by 
41,567,000. 

The known foreign demands for gold are unimportant, 
and all the metal coming from the mines goes to the Bank 
vaults. The quotation for three months’ remitted paper 
was worked down to 4§ per cent. before the week was half 
over, and bills to arrive early this month could be sold 
at 43 per cent. Some transactions for delivery three weeks 
hence, ‘‘ after the Bank-rate is down,’’ were reported at 
the low figure of 4 5-16 per cent.—a rate which looks pretty 
favourable for the seller. On Tuesday, the London County 
Council sold six months’ bills to the amount of £923,000 
on very satisfactory terms. Applications reached £:3,810,000, 
and tenders at £97 17s. 8d. received about 85 per cent., the 
average rate of allotment being £/4 3s. 11°33d. per cent. 

Easy Stock ExcHANGE SETTLEMENT. 

A large supply of loanable capital helped to make the 
Stock Exchange settlement a comparatively easy one. It 
was not, of course, carried through without a good deal 
of anxiety. One or two big operators were caught at the 
top of the American boom, and the further heavy slump 
during the fortnight threatened serious difficulties. Happily 
the troubles were not allowed to come to the surface, 
arrangements being made to take over the weak accounts ; 
and, although a good deal of liquidation naturally ensued, 
dealers hope that the worst has now been faced, at any 
rate, for the present. I fancy there is a considerable ‘‘ bear ”’ 
account now open in Americans on this side, and this un- 
doubted source of strength may help to prevent a collapse. 
No attempt was this time made by bankers to discriminate 
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against American shares ; and they would have been glad to get 
all their money out at 6 per cent. That was the general charge 
for loans, except to money dealers, who were supplied at 
53, and sometimes at 53 per cent.; but so much credit was 
offered from other quarters, that the London bankers were 
frequently paid off. Not only foreign credit institutions, 
but individuals also, were offering accommodation with con- 
siderable freedom; and many wires were received from the 
Continent instructing agents to lend money at the good 
rates anticipated, but not always obtained. If the Bank-rate 
comes down to 4} per cent., and ultimately to 4 per cent., 
contango rates should again become quite normal, and then 
business on the Stock Exchange may begin to improve. 
Nothing restricts business so much as dear money. On 
Tuesday, charges in several securities were again pretty 
high, but 7 per cent. was the best rate obtained in Ameri- 
cans, and before the close stock was taken in at 5 per cent. 
On Unions the rate was as little as 3 per cent., indicating 
the ‘‘ bear ’’ position that I have mentioned. 


AMERICAN MARKET PROSPECTS. 


The American market is taking a course very much 
as I anticipated. Liquidation has been steady, but not 
frantic; and, with each decline, the position and prospects 
undoubtedly improve. A few people must, of course, be 
heavy losers, because someone must come in at top prices; 
but, to a great extent, the decline merely means the shed- 
ding of paper profits, inevitable sooner or later. Already the 
fall has been severe, and it is not finished yet, in my view. 
Compared with the top figures touched last year, Milwaukee 
has already dropped over 50, Illinois 18, Louisville 20, New 
York Central 30, Unions 27, and Canadian Pacific 20. The 
upward movement, before the fall, was engineered by the 
most unscrupulous tactics; and wise people now refuse to 
touch the shares or to help the companies in any way. 
They are all urgently in need of money, in order that facili- 
ties may be provided for the rapidly increasing trade of 
the country. The New York correspondent of The Tribune 
says there is scarcely a prominent railroad in the United 
States that could not use more capital to advantage, and 
refers to Mr. James J. Hill’s declaration that American 
railroads will have to spend 1,100,000,000 dollars annually 
for five years to adequately meet transportation require- 
ments. Several companies are making desperate efforts to 
raise money on three - year notes, yielding 5 per cent. ; but, 
though the security is undoubted and the return high, the 
notes are not being eagerly sought. The British public 
does not like American financial methods, and knows too 
well that the railways use their funds for illegitimate pur- 
poses. Who can have confidence in American business after 
reading the report of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion on the Standard Oil Trust? 


OTHER MARKETS. 


Other sections of the Stock Exchange have come under 
the influence of the American liquidation. Weakness in one 
department is nearly always reflected in the rest. Home 
railways have been depressed, despite good dividend an- 
nouncements by the North Eastern, Furness, and Welsh 
lines; but I think the worst of the set-back has now been 
seen. Gilt-edged stocks attract little or no interest, and 
can hardly be expected to do so until money becomes really 
cheap. A few Argentine railway stocks were lowered by 
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strike rumours, which appear to be exaggerated; and the 
only striking feature of the mining markets has been the 
further ‘‘ bear’ attack on Siberians. The shares of the 
Proprietary Company this time made up at 8%, against 14 
two weeks ago, and the heavy difference helped to create 
nervousness at the settlement. 


Tue WEEK’s NEw ISSUES. 


The Great Britain Soap Company, which has a share 
capital of £50,000, endeavoured to tempt subscriptions by 
the statement that it is a non-trust concern. Neither will 
it embark on prize schemes nor illegal lotteries, and guaran- 
tees full weight and pure material. The number of shares 
offered for subscribers was 30,000, and no underwriting or 
promotion profit was paid; but I doubt if the shares will 
be favoured by the investing public. The City of Bloem- 
fontein, in the Orange River Colony, announces an issue 
of £180,000 in 4 per cent. stock at 94? per cent. The money 
is wanted for the extension of the electric lighting system 
and the waterworks and sewerage scheme, &c. The revenue 
from these is expected to easily provide for the service of 
the loan, both interest and redemption, and the stock should 
be a good enough security. A capital of £253,000 has been 
fixed for the United Motor Cab Co., Ltd., being 250,000 
Preferred Ordinary of £1 and 60,000 Deferred shares of 
1s. each. The present issue consists of 199,587 of the Pre- 
ferred Ordinary shares at par, but 180,000 of them have 
been underwritten, so that the Company will get its money 
whether the public subscribe or not. On the basis of 500 
cabs, a net profit of £91,250 per annum is worked out, but 
the figures seem a little sanguine, because there is going 
to be keen competition in the motor-cab business. 


THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Cotton EXTENSIONS IN LANCASHIRE. 

The cotton building extensions in Lancashire are be- 
lieved to be at an end, owing chiefly to the fact that textile 
machinists are so deeply engaged that they cannot deliver 
new contracts this year. Another point is that machinery 
makers are asking what are considered exorbitant rates for 
preparation machinery. A few projects of mill building that 
have been talked about this week are, it is believed, aban- 
doned for the time being. In the meantime, mills that are 
partly erected will be started at a slow rate, because machine 
shops are much behindhand in deliveries. Steam-engine 
makers for cotton factories are also very late in fixing such 
work. 


AMERICAN COTTON GROWERS. 


The annual convention of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion, a body formed to protect the interests of Southern 
farmers, at Birmingham, Alabama, on January 17th, is 
worthy of note, especially as the gathering has not received 
attention from the British Press. The chief point in the 
speeches was the determination shown to curtail, if not 
eliminate, gambling in future from the sale of cotton. For 
forty years, one speaker contended, they had paid tribute 
to Wall Street gamblers, the spinners of Europe, and 
spinners of our own country. The same subject was more 
fully treated by the president in his address. The price of 
cotton, which had been depressed at one time to 5 cents 
per pound, had now been fixed at 10 cents, by the efforts 
of the association; and the time had come when the farmers 
should demand a higher price. The association was com- 
mitted to the policy of gradually bringing about direct 
trade between the growers and spinners, and the suppres- 
sion of the evil against which they had to contend—the 
speculation in cotton futures. Another point of some im- 
portance to British spinners was his reference to the pur- 
chase of large areas of cotton lands in the South by British 
capitalists. He was utterly opposed to this, and he believed 
that it was the duty of the State to debar foreign owner- 
ship of lands. ‘‘ Let the spinners of Manchester bring their 
mills here,’? he said, ‘‘ and settle down as good American 
citizens.””. The speech was a funny mixture, for in another 
paragraph the orator spoke of the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the Southern States of America for ‘‘ our present Anglo- 
Saxon race.’? His theory that the United States is at pre- 
sent under the ownership of the Anglo-Saxons will hardly 
hold; nor does it seem at all probable that any sort of re- 
striction will be imposed upon the money power by any State 
in America, 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND Ltd. 


CAPITAL—Paid Up ss oa si a $3,000,000 
Uncalled _... _ ag aa 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability on ne 10,600,000 


Subscribed Capital ... -- $15,900,000 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), 22,350,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 16,296. 











Directors: 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOMSON, Esa. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esa. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 

CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esa. 

FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esa. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esa. 

THE RicgHt Hon. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq, 


Joint General Managers: 
ROBERT T. HAINES, Ese., THOMAS ESTALL, Esq., AND D. J. H. CUNNICK, Esq. 


Solicitors : 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Ese., WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1906, and to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
Pag rebate of discount on current bills, the profit, including £90,216 88. 10d. brought forward, amounts to £711,017 13s. 8d., which has been appropriated as 
follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Interim Dividend of 8 per cent. paid in August last .. - on os - as os oe “< os - 240,00) 0 0 
A further Dividend of 9 per cent. (making 17 per cent. for the year, free of Income Tax), payable 8th proximo .. 270,000 0 0 
Transferred to Reserve Fund a a as = a eo oe “0 ere pan a ree “n “s 50,000 0 0 
Applied to Writing down Investments .. éo oe po ov te ee bia ee oe . oe ma 60,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward to1907 ... > f a 91,017 13 8 


£711,017 13 8 


The Directors retiring by rotation are The Earl of Lichfield, Sir James L. Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.1.E., and Colin F. Campbell, Esq., all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Directors have to announce the retirement in September last of Mr. F. Churchward, one of the General Managers, after a long and faithful service of 
fifty years, during twenty-five of which he had occupied the position of Joint General Manager. Mr. D. J. H. Cunnick, who has been Assistant General Manager 
for the last three years, has been appointed a Joint General ianene. 

6 During the past year a Branch of the Bank has been opened at Coventry, which will doubtless still further strengthen the Bank's position in the Midland 
ounties. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and 
Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1906. 




















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
CAPITAL— £ s. d. CASH— £ s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid we iene set 420,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches .,. 8,602,60910 8 
215,000, £60 ,, £12 * +s « wm Sen 8 6 », Call and Short Notice “=m - of! lo ee 
3,000,000 0 0 13,648,650 17 4 
RESERVE FUND... o ies owe ome _ _ +. 2,360,000 0 0 INVESTMENTS— 
CurkeNT, Deposit, and other Accounts, including rebate on English Government Securities .. .. £8,665,417 110 
Bills not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, con- (Of which £75,500 is lodged for public 
tingencies, &c.... = ‘ine roe as sis ae .. 54,241,561 19 4 accounts) 
AOCEPTANCES and ENDORSEMENTS of ForEIGN BILLS, on Indian and _ Colonial Government 
Account of Customers inate wis ie one won ve 618,699 0 5 Securities ; Debenture, Guaranteed, and 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT— Preference Stocks of British Railways ; 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- British Corporation and Water Works 
cluding £90,216 8s. 10d, brought from Stocks .. . a pa os .. 4,897,516 8 5 
year 1905... — “ en «» £711,017 13 Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and _ 
Less Interim Dividend, 8 per other Investments .. va “a on 292,769 2 4 
ne. paid in August last... £240,000 0 0 — — 13,955,702 12 7 
, Dividend of 9 per cent. moe — oe . 
payable 8th February next 270,000 0 0 a of CusTomMERS for ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per ene 0 6 
» Transferred to Meserve ontra .. 35 “ - es a én os nes , 
Fund ... soo ee — 60,000 0 0 Bitts DiscounTED, Loans, &c. a “ we oe ee 31,439,523 12 5 
7 SS wae ome 60,000 0 0 BaNkK Premises in London and Country .. oe ooo oe 638,702 10 8 
———_ 620,000 0 0 
a 91,017 13 8 
£60,331,278 13 5 £60,331,278 13 5 
pot teem me An 








M. O. FITZGERALD, R, T. HAINES, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, Directors. T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, D. J. H. CUNNICK, 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with; and wa 
report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Money at Call and Short Notice at the Head Office, and the securities representing 
the investments of the Bank ; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the beoks at the Head Oftice and with the certified returns from each Branch, 
we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, as 


shown by such books and returns. epwin WaTERmovEn 
3DWIN WATERHOUSE, ; 
18th January, 1907. WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, } Auditors. 


At the Annual General Meeting (Robert Wigram, Esq., in the Chair), the above report was adopted. The retiring directors, The Earl of Lichfield, Sir 
James L. Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C,L.E., and Colin F. Campbeil, Esq., were re-clected. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re-appointed 
Auditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other officers of the Bank for their efficient services 
and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 





The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the Londen newspapers 
from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Bank undertases the Agency of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks aud Shares, and the 
collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its Customers. 

Copies of the Aunual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents may be had on application at the Head Office, and at 
any of the Bank’s Brauches. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ART AND ARCHA OLOGY. 

“ Essays on Glass, China, Silver, &c., in Connection with the 
Willet-Holthuysen Museum Collection, Amsterdam.” By 
Frans Coenen. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

ELECTRICITY. 

‘‘ Electrons.” By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 

(George Bell and Sons, 6s. net.) 
ETHNOLOGY. 

‘* The Natives of British Central Africa.” By A. Werner. (Con- 

stable and Co., 6s. net.) 
FICTION. 

“The Flare of the Footlights.” By Horace Wyndham. (E. 

Grant Richards, 6s.) 


‘“ The Fighting Chance.” By Robert W. Chambers. (Constable 
and Co., 6s.) 


‘A Light-Hearted Rebellion.” By John Langfield. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

“The Second Evil.” By Sadi Grant. (John Long, 6s.) 

“The Luck of the Leura.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

“The Kinsman.’’ By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Methuen and 
Co., 6s.) 


FICTION. 
“The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor-Square.” 
la Pasture. (John Murray, 6s.) 
“The King’s Wife.” By Helene Vacaresco. ( T. 
Laurie, 6s.) 
“Harry and Ursula.’’ By W. E. Norris. (Methuen and Co, 6s.) 
“A Midsummer Day’s Dream.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Methuen and Co., 6s.) 


“The Slave of Silence.” By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, an 


By Mrs. Henry de 


Werner 


Co., 6s.) 

= co Pee Places.” By H. Maxwell. (Digby, Long, and 
0., 6s. 

“The Ghost.” By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Lost Word.” By Evelyn Underhill. (William Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 

“World Without End.” By Winifred Graham. (Alston 
Rivers, 6s.) 

“The Next Street But One.” By M. Loane. (Edward 


Arnold, 6s.) 


“Roderick Dalton’s Last Stake.” By Jeanie Sweeting. (H. H. 
Stockwell, 3s. 6d.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


‘Lady Nugent’s Journal: Jamaica One Hundred Years Ago.” 
Edited by Frank Cundall, F.S.A. (Published for the In- 
stitute of Jamaica by Adam and Charles Black. London, 
5s. net.) 


“The Alhambra.” By Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane, 42s. net.) 
NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

‘The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with an Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll; ‘The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with an Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll; ‘ The 
Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke,” Vol. IIL., 
with an Introduction by Frank H. Willis; ‘ Lives of the 
Novelists,” by Sir Walter Scott, with an Introduction by 
Austin Dobson; ‘‘ Pendennis,’ by W. M. Thackeray, with 
an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 2 vols.; ‘The 
Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” with an 
—— by Joseph Knight. (Henry Frowde, 1s. net 
each.) 

‘Poems of Herrick.” Selected, with an Introduction by Canon 
Beeching, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, as. 6d. 
net.) 

‘“Qur Old Nobility..””. By Howard Evans. Fifth edition. (Lon- 
don: Morning Leader Office. 1s. net.) 

‘** Atrocities of Justice under British Rule in Egypt.” By Wilfrid 
Seawen Blunt. (T. Fishe: Unwin, ts. net.) 

‘“Emma, Lady Hamilton.’’ By Walter Sichel. Constable & Co., 
7s. 6d net.) 

POLITICS. 

“The Life of an Empire.” By Walter Meakin. 
Unwin, 6s. net.) 

“The Colonisation of Scotland.” 
(D. J. Rider, 1s. net.) 

POETRY. 

‘The Testament of Omar Khayyam.” 
(John Long, 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Coming of Spring, and Other Poems.” 
ston. (John Long, 3s. 6d. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY . 
“The Family.” By Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 12s. 6d. net.) 
SPORT. 


‘Great Golfers in the Making.” Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Henry Leach. (Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


(T. Fisher 
By William Sutherland. 


By Louis C. Alexander. 


By Rowe Ling- 


TRAVEL. 

“The American Scene.” By Henry James. (Chapman & Hall, 

12s. 6d. net.) 

* Arab and Druze at Home.” By William Ewing, M.A. 
(Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 5s. net.) 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

“Art Journal,” ‘Burlington Magazine,” ‘ Connoisseur,” 
‘Contemporary Review,” ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’ ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review,” ‘Library,’ ‘‘The Humane Review,” 
Vol. VII., April, 1906, to January, 1907, ‘“ D’Italia 
Moderna,” ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” ‘‘World’s Work,” 
“ Macmillan’s,” ‘ Cornhill,” ‘“ Quarterly Review,” “ Science 
Progress in the Twentieth Century,” a Quarterly Journal 
of Scientific Thought, No. 3, January, 1907. (John 
Murray, 5s. net.) ‘Atlantic Monthly.” 








J GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


**Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, ‘‘ and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL. 





LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, H1GH HOLBORN, W.C. 


2% per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 

















NOTICE. 


THe SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


‘TERMS OF SuBscRIPTION (HoME), INCLUDING PosTasGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tt Speaker Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., and crossed ‘* National Provincial Bank.” 
EpiroriaL Communications should be addressed to 
“Thue Eprror,’”? and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘f THe MANAGER.” 
The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss 
or miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him. 
Tue SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 
Paris—Galignani's Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the 
Kiosques. 
Nice—Galignani's Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Christiania The Cammermeyer 
Johans Gade, 41 and 43. _ 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. ; 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. 
Juta and Co. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


principal 


Boghandel, Cat! 
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The Speaker 
SCHEME OF PRIZES. 





The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a_ series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
of £10, £5, £3, and £2 will be given if the number 
of competitors is adequate. The following are 
the subjects, with the latest date at which the 
essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office. 





1. The best proposal for Amending the Law re- | 


} 

lating to Motor Cars - - - : - | Oct. 6 
2. The best Agenda for the Coming Hague Con- | 

ference : - : - : : - | Oct. 13 
3. How should a Liberal Government deal with the | 

House of Lords ? ee - | Oct. 20 
4. What could be done to solve the Unemployed | 

Problem under the existing Laws, and what | 

could be done to improve those Laws? - | Oct. 27 
5. A plan for the Afforestation of the Waste Lands | 

of the United Kingdom - - - +} Nov. 10 
6. A Temperance Bill for next year : - - | Nov. 24 
7. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish Govern- 

meni - : : - : : ° -| Dec. 8 
8. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccupied Land in 

Town and Country - - - - - | Dec. 22 
9. The best suggestion for the Amendment of our 

Election Laws with a view to diminish 

Corrupt Practices and to Cheapen the Cost 

of Election - : - - : - -| Jan. 5 
10. The best Hundred Books on Peace and War -/ Jan. 19 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10, are offered.) 











11. Assuming that Free Trade is good for | 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, | 
Germany, and Ireland? += =. =« Feb. 2 

| 


12. The Best Budget for next year in the 


form of a Financial Speech «= = | Feb. 16 


EDUCATIONAL, 





COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the under- 
mentioned _ post: ‘ 

HEAD MISTRESS of a Secondary School for Girls to be opened 
in September, 1907, in the neighbourhood of Wandsworth. 

Candidates must possess a University degree or an equivalent. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £500 per 
annum, and will rise by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of 
£400 per annum, with a possibility of further increase to £600 by 
increments of £20. : 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 4th March, 1907, accompanied by copies of three testi- 
monials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council’s requirements as to appointments 
vacant are published in the London County Council Gazette, which 
can be obtained from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. 8S. King 
and Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith-street, Westminster, S.W., price 
(including postage) 14d. an issue, or for the year a prepaid sub- 


scription of 6s. 6d. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 


Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Col- 
lege, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. Educa- 
tion thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RB.8.0. 














Home ee Practical Science Teaching. Public School Training. 


ive Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed ‘‘ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

li communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of 7he Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, and are advised 
in no case to exceed 2,000 words. 
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t THE SPEAKER 


Is on sale at Messrs. Smith’s, Wyman’s and Willing’s 
Bookstalls, and at all Newsagents. 

- Price 6d. Postage (U.K.) $d. , 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BuRSAR. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GIRLS AND Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c.). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘TRIFORM, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1854 GERRARD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 








TAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases can be 
permanently CURED by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; interview on written application.— 
Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Pupils taken in residence. 


THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The following Portraits have been issued, and may be obtained on 
application to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any news- 
agent. Price 3d. each post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each. 
The extra 1d. will cover the postage on several copies. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMP- 
BELL-BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. 
EARL OF KIMBERLEY. CHARLES JAMES FOX. RICHARD COBDEN,. 
Right Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 
JOHN BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. 





Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. Right Hon. LORD COURTNEY. The 
MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
Heap OrFicz—1l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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PROBLEMS 


AND 


PRIZES 


FOR 
LITERARY READERS. 


SEE PAGE 6 OF THE 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Towards a 
Social Policy 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 
By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F. W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P., J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


‘““We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker 
Office has produced under the title of ‘ Towards a Social Policy.’ It 
is full of hard thinking and solid information and should be a mine 
for platform speakers.’’-—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“‘The book should be in the hand of everyone who loves his country. It 
is a lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight 
that is falling upon the race, and of the remedies to be —- 

—DAILY NEWS. 


‘** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its 
authors are doing the Liberal Party a notable service.’’—WEST- 
MINSTER GAZETTE. 


“They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd 
pages much keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criti- 
cism of the slipshod palliatives with which we have hitherto been 
content to attempt to meet them, and many bold suggestions—some 
very bold indeed—as to the direction in which the real remedies are 
to be found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to be interested.” 

—MORNING LEADER. 








Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


LONDON: 


BOOKSELLERS. 
THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE. 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the 
BIBLE with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER-BOOK, and COM- 
“3 Se ee cote pen = Ne ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

s printed on toug ndia paper of extreme thinness, 
wonderfully clear.’’—The Guardian. ’ = 
(Size, 44 by 3 by lj inches. Weight, 74 ounces.) 

Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 12s, 6d, Levant Morocco, yapp, kid-lined, silk sewn 

18s, 6d, ; ditto, best, 22s, 6d. postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. . 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








A. LIONEL ISAACS, *(ciito.'tiin &™ 
BuILp1nc). 








Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED, TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL, 





Ancient and Modern, B ’ 
BOOKS. an po cE eee, Bove Sold 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING.) 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 


carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address. 











HOTELS AND HYDROS., 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 

















Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 

BRIGHTON. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 

ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 


Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Compton.” 


Telephones: 58 and 805g. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Di¢ Ration 


Herausgegeben von 





Wochenschrift fur Politik 
Volkswirtschaft 
und Literatur. 





hat wahrend ihres 22 


Die Ration jabrigen Bestehens die 








Dr. Th. BARTH. 








Preis pro Quartal 
Mark 3.75. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, 
Postal Union ..Fr, 46 
Great Britain..£1 16 7 
United States. $3°81 

Six Months. 
Postal Union .. Fr. 23 
Great Britain..£0 18 3 
United States. .34.40 

Three Months. 
Postal Union ..Fr. 12 
Great Britain..£0 9 6 
United States. . $2.29 











liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des offenslichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Le- 
sprechung nicht bloss die Tagesfragen der 
Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirt- 
schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schonen Literatur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erzahlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kampfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die ‘‘ NATION ” als energische Vor- 
kampferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 
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